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Vast  quantities  of  rubber  are 
handled  at  the  Port  of  London  and 
facilities  for  quick  and  efficient  check* 
ing  and  sampling  are  available. 

The  illustration  shows  one 
method  used  by  the  P.L.A.  A  corner 
of  a  tightly  packed  sheet  is  Inserted 
in  the  slot  of  a  special  winder  (appro¬ 
priately  nicknamed  the  ‘  Bedstead  ’) 
and  a  sample  is  wound  from  the  bale. 
This  illustrates  one  of  the  many 
facilities  offered  to  shippers  by  the 
Port  of  London,  Britain’s  premier 
Port. 

For  information  apply  to  the 
General  Manager,  Port  of  London 
Authority,  London,  E.C.3,  England. 
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EASTERN 

WORLD 

the  new  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  ASIA 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  election  results  in  Britain 
became  known,  there  were  many  speculations  in  various 
Asian  newspapers  as  to  how  Mr.  Churchill’s  new  Cabinet 
would  influence  Anglo-Asian  relations.  It  is  now  «lear 
that  the  new  British  Government  is  unlikely  to  introduce 
any  conspicuous  changes  in  Britain’s  policy  towards 
South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  This  was  actually 
expected  in  London,  as  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  now  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  issued  a  special  pre-election  statement 
stressing  the  Conservative  Party’s  sympathies  with  the 
aspirations  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  and  announcing 
their  willingness  to  work  with  these  countries  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the 
new  Government  does  not  make  any  more  elaborate 
provision  for  the  co-ordination  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  than 
its  predecessor.  While  in  Opposition.  Mr.  Anthony  Eden 
repeatedly  admonished  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
“dire  need  for  co-ordination  of  our  policies  in  that  area.” 
He  never  explained  in  detail  what  he  meant  by  this,  but 
the  context  of  these  remarks  gave  the  impression  that  the 
co-ordination  he  desired  was  confined  to  the  realm  of 
strategy.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Ismay  as  Secretary  for  Commonwealth  Relations. 
As  Chief  of  Staff  to  Mr.  Churchill  during  the  war.  and  to 
Lord  Mountbatten  in  India  at  the  time  of  transfer  of 
power.  Lord  Ismay  is  admirably  qualified  to  look  after  the 
whole  question  of  Far  Eastern  strategy.  As  Under¬ 
secretary,  he  has  Mr.  John  Foster,  M.P..  a  distinguished 
lawyer  who  specialises  in  international  and  constitutional 
law.  Together  they  constitute  an  unusually  strong  team 
for  this  important  department.  It  would  seem  that — as  far 
as  the  Far  East  in  concerned — Lord  Ismay’s  appointment 
is  intended  to  co-ordinate  the  War  Office  and  the  Colonial 
Office  together  with  his  own  Ministry  in  the  House  of 
Ixirds.  If  this  will  prove  the  case,  the  weakness  of  the 
appointment  would  be  that  it  does  not  appear  to  include 
the  Foreign  Office.  It  certainly  does  not  supply  the 
Westminster  equivalent  of  the  Commissioner-General. 
South-East  Asia. 

Mr.  Eden  has  an  unrivalled  first-hand  knowledge  of 
international  affairs,  but  his  overriding  personal  concern 
is  bound  to  be  with  Europe.  The  Foreign  Secretary. 

usually  faced  with  an  enormous  amount  of  problems,  has 
normally  no  time  for  detailed  day-to-day  study  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  complex  area  in  the  world.  It  seems, 
therefore,  essential  that  some  member  of  the  Government 
should  be  specially  charged  with  the  surveillance  of  Asian 
affairs  and  with  the  supervision  and  correlation  of  the 
policies  of  the  different  departments  of  that  area.  The 


importance  of  a  ministerial  clearing-house  for  all  aspects 
of  British  policy — political,  military  and  commercial — in 
the  Colombo  Plan  area  has  repeatedly  been  pressed  in 
this  journal.* 

The  many  questions  concerned  with  the  Colombo 
Plan  will,  as  they  did  before,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  Cabinet  itself  it  may 
well  be  that  the  effective  co-ordinator  of  British  Far 
Eastern  policies  will  be  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler  whose  direct 
knowledge  of  India,  if  not  South-East  Asia,  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  any  other  Minister.  His  realistic  approach 
to  the  country’s  internal  economic  situation  makes  it 
certain  that  he  will  very  soon  examine  the  whole  position 
of  the  sterling  balances.  This  will  constitute  a  crucial  test 
of  Commonwealth  good  will  and  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  of  the  new  Government  as  far  as  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  Asia  are  concerned. 

At  present  all  eyes  are  turned  on  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton, 
the  new  Colonial  Secretary.  With  a  wide  administrative 
experience  gained  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  War  Cabinet  and  as 
the  chairman  of  one  of  Britain’s  greatest  industrial  con¬ 
cerns,  Mr.  Lyttelton  is  likely  to  adopt  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  and  unprejudiced  attitude  towards  the  tasks  he  has 
to  face.  Malaya  is  by  far  the  most  urgent  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  Mr.  Lyttelton,  prac¬ 
tically  immediately  after  his  appointment,  announced  his 
decision  to  visit  that  Colony,  is  all  to  the  good.  It  shows 
that  he  wishes  to  investigate  personally  the  situation  before 
committing  himself  to  any  decisive  policy.  That,  upon  his 
arrival  in  Malaya,  he  will  be  beset  by  a  babel  of  voices  all 
clamouring  for  heads  is  certain  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
position  in  the  Federation  has  seriously  deteriorated  lately, 
and  that  the  Communist  bid  for  power,  conducted  by  jungle 
tactics  which  are  excessively  difficult  to  encounter,  has 
changed  the  position  from  that  of  ”  emergency  ”  into  out¬ 
spoken  war.  Politically,  it  must  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
-Lyttelton  will  examine  the  claims  of  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion.  realising  that  it  is  now  the  wish  of  both  prominent 
Malays  as  well  as  of  the  Chinese  to  enable  the  creation  of 
an  equal  Malayan  citizenship  which  will  make  the  non- 
Communist  Chinese  feel  safer  and  will  induce  them  to  put 
up  a  greater  resistance  to  the  various  extortionist  tactics 
of  the  terrorists.  What  military  action  the  Government 
will  devise  to  fight  the  enemy,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
certain  that  every  possible  action  will  be  tried,  even  if  the 
exigencies  of  jungle  warfare  will  make  it  necessary  to 
“  experiment  ”  to  some  degree  as  the  proper  weapons  and 
tactics  in  that  particular  theatre  of  war  have  still  to  be 
found.  The  intensification  of  hostilities  are  beginning  to 
endanger  the  rubber  and  tin  production,  quite  apart  from 
the  normal  agricultural  output,  and  something  quick  and 
drastic  will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  protect  the  planters 
and  tin  miners  from  the  daily  rising  terror.  Bv  what  yard¬ 
stick  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  subsebuent  decisions  will  be  measured 
is  as  vet  unknown. 


*  $«e  Eastern  World.  June  19;  i. 
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MOSCOW  AND  PEKING 

By  Sir  John  Pratt 


The  celebrations  in  Peking  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 

the  Chinese  Communist  Party  were  the  subject  of  a 
recent  article  by  James  and  Stewart  Alsop  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  These  celebrations,  they  say, 
provide  evidence  that  Mao  Tse-tung  now  considers  that 
Communist  China  is  the  independent  and  equal  ally  of 
Russia  and  that  he,  Mao.  is  not  a  satellite  but  the  equal 
and,  in  an  ideological  sense,  the  superior  of  Stalin. 

In  fact,  of  course,  there  were  no  specially  new  features 
in  the  recent  celebrations  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
■  seven  long  articles  by  leading  Communists,”  cited  by  the 

Alsops,  that  has  not  been  said  many  times  before.  Two 
years  ago.  for  example,  when  the  Kuomintang  disinte¬ 
grated  and  the  Communists  took  over  power  there  were 
celebrations  in  Shanghai.  Guillain.  Foreign  Editor  of 
Le  Monde,  happened  to  be  there  and  described  them  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  Students,  he  said,  went  by  in 
procession  carrying  enormous  portraits  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Chu  Teh  “  but  never  of  Stalin.” 

The  Chinese  have  always  maintained  that  Chinese 
Communism — the  Thought  of  Mao.  as  they  call  it — is 
derived  from  Marxism-Stalinism,  but  that  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  Chinese  conditions  it  has  been  transformed  into 
something  very  different  from  Russian  Communism.  Liu 
Shao-chi,  the  most  authoritative  exponent  of  Communism 
in  China  and  politically  the  man  who  stands  next  to  Mao, 
is  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  used  as  a  text  book  for 
Communists  in  China.  It  is  called  On  the  Party  and  was 
written  in  1945  and  reissued  early  in  1951.  This  is 
what  he  says  :  — 

Because  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  in  China’s  social  and 
historical  development  and  her  backwardness  in  science  it  is  a 
difficult  and  unique  task  to  apply  Marxism  systematically  to 
China  and  to  transform  it  from  a  European  form  to  a  Chinese 
form;  in  other  words,  to  solve  the  various  problems  of  contem¬ 
porary  Chinese  revolution  from  the  standpoint  of  Marxism, 
with  the  Marxist  method.  Many  of  these  problems  have  never 
been  solved  or  raised  by  the  world’s  Marxists,  for  here  in  China 
the  main  section  of  the  masses  are  not  workers  but  peasants,  and 
the  fight  is  directed  against  foreign  imperialist  oppression  and 
against  mediaeval  remnants,  and  not  against  domestic  capital. 
This  can  never  be  accomplished,  as  some  people  seem  to  think, 
by  memorising  Marxist  works  or  just  by  quoting  from  them. 
...  In  the  theoretical  field  Mao  Tse-tung  was  boldly  creative, 
discarding  certain  specific  Marxist  principles  and  conclusions 
that  were  obsolete  and  incompatible  with  the  concrete  condi¬ 
tions  in  China  and  replacing  them  with  new  principles  and  new 
conclusions  that  are  compatible  with  China’s  new  historical 
conditions. 

What  the  Communists  are  bringing  to  China  (again 
according  to  Guillain)  is  not  C'ommunism  but  a  way  of 
government  that  aims  at  moderation,  retains  some 
capitalist  and  bourgeois  elements  and  calls  itself  “  New 
Democracy.”  In  economics  and  in  politics  the  aim  is  to 
giv'  the  regime  the  widest  possible  social  basis.  There  is 
no  one-party  system  but  a  coalition  in  which  all  parties 
arc  included  under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 


Party;  and  by  processes  of  criticism  and  self-criticism. 

consultation  and  discussion  .carried  to  extraordinary 
lengths,  persistent  and  succesful  efforts  are  made  to 
ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
result  is  a  characteristically  Chinese  mixture  of  authori¬ 
tarianism  and  democracy.  No  government  that  is  not 
authoritarian  could  possibly  succeed  in  China  and 
democracy  does  not  cease  to  be  democracy  merely  because 
it  is  cast  in  a  Chinese  and  not  in  western  mould. 

One  of  the  ideas  that  is  deeply  rooted  in  25  centuries  of 
Confucian  moral  philosophy  is  that  the  best,  indeed  the 

only  way  of  reforming  a  people  is  for  their  rulers  to  set 
a  good  example.  This  is  proving  one  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  in  the  armoury  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  The 
soldiers  of  the  New  Model  Army  have  set  up  high  standards 
of  discipline,  honesty  and  good  conduct,  and  the  officials  of 
the  new  administration  are  described  as  “  a  body  of  dedi¬ 
cated  men  and  women  who  voluntarily  accept  long  hours 
of  work  and  study  and  a  lower  standard  of  food,  housing, 
and  working  eonditions  than  the  rest  of  the  people.”  They 
are  completely  incorruptible. 

It  is  this  that  has  won  the  mass  support  of  the  people 
and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  literati.  Men  are 
anxious  to  learn  more  about  an  ideology  that  is  capable  of 
producing  such  a  transformation.  A  h.sueh  hsi  move¬ 
ment  has  sprung  up  and  in  school,  hospital  and  university, 
in  office,  factory  and  trade  union,  facilities  are  provided 
for  studying  “Marxism-Leninism  and  the  Thought  of 
Mao.” 

If  Communism  in  China  is  not  the  same  as  Communism 
in  Russia,  still  less  does  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
Communism  imposed  on  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe. 
Stalin  burnt  his  fingers  in  China  in  1927  and  he  has  not 
been  so  foolish  as  to  make  the  same  mistake  again.  For 
over  20  years  Russia’s  conduct  has  been  studiously  correct. 
She  has  never  intervened  in  China’s  civil  wars,  and  has 
never  tried,  and  is  not  now  trying,  to  pull  strings  in  China. 
The  relations  between  China  and  Russia  are  the  relations 
between  two  friendly  countries  bound  together  in  an 
alliance  based  upon  that  surest  of  all  foundations — com¬ 
munity  of  interest  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  each 
other’s  way  of  life.  There  is  something  rather  ludicrous  in 
the  picture  drawn  by  journalists  of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  a 
possible  Tito.  The  average  schoolboy  is  aware  of  the  size, 
l.'Opulation.  history  and  traditions  of  China,  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  has  also  learned  something  about  the  nationalist 
temper  and  the  pride  of  China’s  present  rulers. 

All  this  is  as  familiar  to  students  of  Chinese  affairs  in 
America  as  it  is  to  students  in  this  country,  but  since  the 
McCarthy  witch-hunts  began  early  in  1950  any  American 
who  told  the  truth  about  China  has  been  in  danger  of 
being  charged  with  Communism  and  sent  to  prison  for 
perjury.  In  April  1950  Truman  realised  that  unless  he 
capitulated  to  McCarthy  he  would  lose  votes  in  the  next 
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Presidential  election.  Since  then  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion,  Step  by  step,  has  been  taking  over  the  whole 
M^arthy-MacArthur-Taft  policy  of  imposing  Syngrnan 
Rhee  on  Korea.  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  China,  and  launching 
World  War  III  on  Russia;  and  at  each  stage  Truman’s 
chief  preoccupation  has  been  to  make  it  appear  that  this 
was  his  own  policy  and  not  one  forced  on  him  by  the 
Republicans. 

The  first  move  was  the  outbreak  of  fighting  on  the  38th 
parallel  on  June  25,  1950.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
that  China  was  involved  in  any  way  whatever.  This,  for 
example,  is  what  Dr.  Purcell.  Lecturer  on  Far  Eastern 
History  in  Cambridge  University,  said  about  it  in  February 

1951:  — 

I  am  in  touch  with  a  number  of  the  outstanding  British 
authorities  on  the  Far  East  and  their  consensus  seems  to  be 
that  to  nwke  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  a  casus  belli  wtth 
the  Communist  bloc  would  be  morally  wrong  and  in  practice 
suicidal.  ...  I  could  give  you  a  list  of  a  dozen  or  so  men  who 

are  among  the  outstanding  British  experts  on  Asia  as  agreeing 
broadly  with  the  view  I  express,  and  it  includes  not  only 
officials,  but  prominent  and  hardheaded  business-men  who  have 
been  in  China  recently.  .  .  . 

The  press  asks  its  readers  to  see  in  Korea  the  unmistakable 
sipns  of  Soviet  aggression.  China  (they  sayl  at  the  instigation 
of  Russia  has  unwarrantablv  intervened  in  Korea  to  undo  the 
police  wo'k  of  the  United  Nations.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  situation  can  believe  that  there  is  a  vestige  of  evidence  for 
this  charge  The.  fact  is  that  China  has  reacted  in  the  face  of 
MacArthiir’s  »'ovontinn  in  an  extremely  logical  and  expected 
wav.  .  .  .  Chinese  intervention  came  only  after  a  disregarded 
warning  and  an  exhibition  of  forbearance. 


There  is  also  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  Russia  was 
concerned  in  any  way  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  nor 
did  she  come  to  the  help  of  either  China  or  the  North 
Koreans.  But  capitulation  to  McCarthy  meant  adopting 
the  totalitarian  technique  of  the  Big  Lie.  On  June  25. 
1950.  the  Security  Council,  on  no  evidence  at  all,  declared 
North  Korea  guilty  and  two  days  later  Truman  made  this 
Statement:  — 

. . .  Communism  has  passed  beyond  the  use  of  subversion  to 
conquer  independent  nations  and  will  now  use  armed  invasion 
and  war.  .  .  . 

That  lie  is  the  origin  of  a  war  in  which,  out  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  nine  millions,  one  million  North  Koreans 
have  been  slaughtered  and  about  four  million  have  fled  to 
South  Korea.  (The  Manchester  Guardian  regards  this  as 
pi  oof  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  North  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment.)  It  is  also  the  excuse  for  rearming  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  supplying  him  with  funds  to  foment  revolution 
at-Tiinst  the  Peking  Government,  for  rearming  Germany 

and  Japan,  and  for  a  rearmament  programme  which  will 
wieck  the  economy  of  every  country  in  the  world  except 
America. 

Since  that  lie  became  the  basis  of  American  policy  all 
Americans  have  been  forced  to  say  that  Mao  was  a  puppet 
of  Stalin,  and  that  Peking  takes  its  orders  from  Moscow. 
The  30th  anniversary  celebrations  have  shown  that  this  is 
untrue.  The  Alsop  brothers  therefore  profess  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  Mao’s  independence  is  a  new  development  of 
great  historical  importance. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  MALAYA 

By  Owen  Snell 


Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  the  aims 
of  British  policy  in  Malaya  have  been  made  unmis¬ 
takably  clear  both  in  Parliament  and  by  the  authorities 
in  the  country  itself.  These  are  to  weld  the  three  main 
racial  groups— Malays.  Chinese,  and  Indians — into  a  single, 
united  nation  which  will  ultimately  take  its  place  among 
the  democratic  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  self- 
governing  Dominion.  There  is  nothing  startling  or  radical 

in  these  aims.  They  follow  the  now  familiar  pattern  of 
British  Imj^rial  policy.  They  have  already  seen  fruition 
in  such  Asia  territories  as  India.  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

However,  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar' 
political,  economic  and  social  climate  of  Malaya,  it  would 
be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  debate  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  policy— whether,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  practical 
and  not  just  an  unimaginative  British  attempt  to  make  a 
country,  politically  immature  and  containing  all  the 
elements  of  racial  discord,  conform  to  an  unsuitable,  if  not 
outmoded,  pattern. 

The  most  important  problem  confronting  the  authori¬ 
ties  is  no  doubt  the  need,  not  merely  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  conflicting  interests  of  the  heterogeneous  popu¬ 
lation.  but  to  develop  a  common  Malayan  consciousness 
so  that  all,  however  divergent  their  social  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  will  come  to  regard  the  country  as  their  home 


and  the  object  of  their  loyalty.  The  statements  made  by 
Malayan  leaders  in  recent  years  reveal  that  they  realise 
the  importance  and  inevitabilty  of  such  a  need.  Dato 

Onn  bin  Ja’afar,  the  former  President  of  the  United  Malays 
National  Organisation,  the  largest  and  most  representative 
Malay  political  party,  is  reported  to  have  told  a  meeting 
of  Malays:  “  We  can  no  longer  remain  isolated  and  aloof 
from  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  around  us.  We 
must  get  into  action  and  wholeheartedly  co-operate  with 
the  other  communities  in  order  that  the  aims  of  UMNO 
— one  nationality  speaking  a  common  language — can  be 
achieved.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  enjoy  independence  and 
self-government.”  The  President  of  the  Malayan  Chinese 
Association,  Dato  Tan  Cheng  Lock,  has  expressed  a 
similar  opinion  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Mr.  Budh 
Singh,  a  former  president  of  the  Malayan  Indian  Congress, 
declared  as  far  back  as  1949:  “We  believe  that  a  united 
Malaya  is  essential  to  give  the  people  a  constitutional 
focus,  which  would  help  to  foster  a  Malayan  nationalism, 
the  growth  and  strengthening  of  which  is  vital  to  peace  and 
order  in  Malaya.” 

The  Malay  and  Chinese  leaders  have  gone  even 
further,  and.  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  genuine 
desire  for  a  united  nation,  have  taken  steps  to  amend  the 
the  constitutions  of  their  respective  organisations  so  that 
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the  members  of  other  communities  could  be  admitted  to 
associate  membership.  Dato  Onn  has  gone  furthest  of  all. 
Having  failed  to  persuade  UMNO  to  change  its  name  to 
the  United  Malaya  National  Party,  open  to  all  races,  so 
that  it  could  function  as  a  truly  national,  non-communal 
party,  he  has  formed  the  Independence  for  Malay  Party 
in  a  new  and  dramatic  attempt  to  channel  development 
away  from  the  barren  path  of  communalism. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Dato  Onn 
has  the  full  support  of  the  mass  of  the  Malays.  Although 
many  may  be  found  to  accept  the  desirability  of  granting 
equal  rights  and  privileges  to  non-Malays  in  any  constitu¬ 
tion  that  may  be  drawn  up  for  a  democratic  and  self- 
governing  Malaya,  the  majority  do  not  hide  their  fear  and 
suspicion  of  the  Chinese,  who  at  present,  if  Singapore  is 
included,  not  merely  outnumber  the  indigenous  Malays,  but 
have  b€«n  able,  by  their  obviously  superior  business 
acumen  and  industry,  to  gain  a  stranglehold  over  the 
economy  of  the  country.  The  Malays  fear  the  Chinese 
because,  as  a  result  of  their  numerical  superiority,  they 
would  be  able  to  oust  the  Malays  from  their  present 
political  supremacy  and  complete  their  domination  over 
the  country. 

This  attitude  has  been  succinctly  expressed  by  a  group 
of  Malay  students  of  the  University  of  Malaya  in  a  mem¬ 
orandum  on  the  proposals  made  recently  by  the  Communi¬ 
ties  Liaison  Committee — an  unofficial,  inter-communal 
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body  over  which  the  Commissioner-General  for  South-East 
Asia.  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  presides — on  Federal 
citizenship,  on  the  extension  of  which,  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  eventful  emergence  of  a  Malayan  nationality, 
the  Malays  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  immigrant 
communities.  The  students,  after  declaring  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Committee  to  make  the  acquisition  of  Federal 
citizenship  easier  by  the  non-Malays,  and  in  particular  the 
Chinese,  would  “  prove  not  only  untimely,  but  also  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  Malays,”  add:  “  We  fully 
realise  the  necessity  of  creating  a  single  Malayan  nationality 
before  self-government  can  be  achieved,  but  we  believe  in 
‘  gradualism  ’  to  achieve  such  an  aim.”  The  memorandum 
points  out  that  ‘‘  this  concession,  if  made,  would  pave  the 
way  for  further  concessions,  and  before  the  Malays  are 
ready  for  it.  a  single  nationality  would  replace  Federal 
citizenship.  This  would  mean  the  total  loss  of  whatever 
special  rights  the  Malays  still  hold,  and  it  is  certain  that, 
prematurely  deprived  of  Government  aid  and  handicapped 
by  their  comparative  backwardness,  they  would  not  stand 
a  chance  of  survival.  .  .  .  With  the  submergence  of  the 
Malays  which  would  eventually  follow,  the  necessity  of 
upholding  the  essentially  Malay  character  of  this  country, 
upon  the  vital  principle  of  which  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
Agreement  was  made,  would  be  lost,  and  Malaya  would 
degenerate  into  an  international  settlement  (against  the 
idea  of  which  the  Malays  fought  the  Malayan  Union)  in 
which  the  Malays  themselves  would  be  found  among  the 
unprivileged.” 

Although  not  as  yet  a  very  strong  force  in  Malayan 
politics,  the  Peninsular  Malays  Union,  formed  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Malays  National  Organisation,  is  a  vocal 
reminder  of  the  fears  of  the  Malays.  Based  on  an  appar¬ 
ently  uncompromising  “  Malay  first  ”  policy,  it  declares 
unequivocally  that  Malaya  belongs  to  the  Malays  and  they 
must  not  share  their  rights  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
country.  It  urges  the  creation  of  a  Malay  nationality  under 
which  those  rights  may  be  safeguarded. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federatio'n  Government,  either  un¬ 
impressed  by  the  strength  of  Malay  opposition  or  entirely 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  Chinese  case,  is  taking  far- 
reaching  steps  to  hasten  the  advent  of  the  united  Malaya 
it  envisages.  Recognising  that  the  eventual  realisation  of 
a  “  Malayan  state  ”  will  depend  on  the  thorny  question 
of  a  common  citizenship  acceptable  to  all,  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  introduce  a  Bill  based  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Communities  Liaison  Committee  amended  in  one  or 
two  particulars  by  UMNO.  By  it  citizenship  will,  in 
eff^t,  embrace  the  status  of  nationality,  unlike  Federal 
citizenship  under  the  1948  constitution  which  was  made 
dependent  on  residential  qualifications  and  demanded  a 
loyalty  to  the  Federation  which  did  not  renounce  loyalty 
to  any  other  government.  Another,  a  State  Nationality  Bill, 
will  enable  any  person  to  apply  for  State  nationality  if  he 
fulfils  the  residential  and  language  qualifications  and  takes 
an  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  Chinese,  of  course,  are  quite  adamant  that  the 
time  has  arrived  in  the  political  development  of  the 
country  when  they  should  be  granted  more  rights  and 
privileges,  and,  as  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  are  increas¬ 
ing  their  demands  for  a  liberalisation  of  the  citizenship 
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clauses  of  the  Federal  Agreement  so  that  a  larger  number 
may  be  able  to  join  the  ranks  of  citizens.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  memorandum  drawn  up  by  a  group  of  Singapore 
Chinese  leaders  is  significant.  It  urges  the  Singapore 
Government  to  grant  the  franchise  and  citizenship  rights 
to  nearly  250,000  China-born  Chinese  in  the  colony. 
Supporting  the  memorandum.  Mr.  Tan  Siak  Kew,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Singapore  Chinese  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  reported  to  have  declared  :  “Times  have  changed 
and  our  hearts  are  no  longer  with  a  China  dominated  by 
Communists.  We  have  made  our  homes  and  fortunes  here 
and  we  want  to  stay  here.”  The  moderate  Dato  Tan  Cheng 
Lock  is  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  action  being  taken 
by  the  Government.  According  to  him,  the  State  Nation¬ 
ality  Bills  and  the  complementary  Federal  Bill,  if  they  are 
passed,  would  still  leave  38  per  cent,  of  the  Federation 
population  without  the  status  of  citizens  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  perhaps  for  another  generation.  “Citizenship 
as  offered  under  the  Federation  constitution,  even  if 
amended  by  the  Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Bill,  holds  out  little  hope  of  achieving  the  aim  of 
building  Malaya  into  a  nation  with  one  nationality  and 
one  loyalty  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.”  he  is  reported 
to  have  told  a  meeting. 

And  so  to  the  second  question  which  was  posed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  Will  democracy  suit  Malaya  ? 
It  has  become  obvious,  particularly  in  the  post-war  years, 
that  political  life  in  the  Federation  and  Singapore  is  gradu¬ 
ally  teing  moulded  to  the  British  pattern  of  parliamentary 
government.  Influential  section's  of  the  population,  how¬ 


ever.  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will  succeed  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  to  be  found  in  Malaya.  No  alternative  has 
been  offered,  but  it  has  been  contended  that,  in  a  plural 
society  such  as  Malaya’s,  the  democratic  system,  instead 
of  reconciling  the  apparently  conflicting  interests  of  the 
main  racial  groups,  may  tend  to  exacerbate  them.  To 
point  to  India  as  an  example  of  a  plural  Asian  society 
where  democracy  appears  to  have  worked  fairly  success¬ 
fully  is  unhelpful.  The  “  communal  ”  problem  common 
to  both  countries  differs.  Whereas  in  India  it  is  mainly 
religious,  in  Malaya  it  is  racial.  The  chasm  which  separ¬ 
ates  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  of  either  the  Punjab  or 
Bengal  is  much-  greater  in  the  case  of  the  Malays  and 
Chinese.  Neither  can  the  experience  of  Singapore  be  cited 
as  an  example.  No  doubt  a  brave  attempt  has  been  made 
in  the  colony  to  conduct  its  policies  along  non-communal 
lines.and  the  main  parties,  instead  of  narrowly  representing 
purely  sectarian  interests,  conform  more  to  the  pattern  of 
political  parties  as  known  in  the  west.  But  it  might  be 
unwise  to  draw  any  optimistic  conclusions  from  this  just 
now.  since  the  Indian  community  exercises  an  influence 
over  the  scene  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
numerical  strength,  and  the  Chinese,  who  outnumber  all 
the  other  communities  put  together,  have  remained 
surprisingly  indifferent.  What  will  happen  when  the 
Chinese  rouse  themselves  from  their  present  lethargy  and 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  politics  does  not  need  much 
imagination  to  envisage.  Already  the  Malays  are  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  Malay  representative  on 
the  Singapore  Legislative  Council. 


By  A,  Brotherton 


INDONESIA 
AND  WEST 
NEW  GUINEA 


WESTERN  New  Guinea,  or  as  it 
is  now  known.  Western  Irian, 
was  in  the  past  always  accepted 
as  part  of  Indonesia,  both  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  Indonesians,  and  in  the 
Charter  of  Transfer — by  which  the 
Dutch  Parliament  recognised  the 
reality  of  Indonesian  independence — the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  acknowledged  sovereignty  over  the  entire 
territory  of  Indonesia.  Despite  the  unambiguous  declara¬ 
tion  of  this  document  the  Dutch  have  since  evolved  a 
territorial  conception  of  Indonesia  deprived  of  Western 
Irian. 

In  practice,  legally,  and  from  an  economic  viewpoint,' 
Western  Irian  was  incorporated  within  Indonesia.  In  tlw 
zonstitutioa  of  the  former  Netherlands  East  Indies  this 


Rouffaer  River  in  West  New  Guinea 

status  was  again  confirmed.  The  Dutch  claim  to  this  terri¬ 
tory  was  formally  recognised  by  Britain  and  Germany  in 
1885,  but  the  exercise  of  Dutch  authority  dates  from  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Tidore  in  1660. 

It  was  only  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  1949  Round 
Table  Conference  that  the  question  of  Western  Irian  was 
raised  by  the  Dutch,  seemingly  as  an  afterthought.  Indo¬ 
nesian  opinion,  however,  considers  this  stand  to  have  been 
a  sop  to  the  more  intransigent  members  of  the  Dutch 


n 

Parliament  who  preferred  to  prolong  the  war  in  Indonesia. 
In  the  interests  of  a  general  settlement  the  finalising  of  the 
particular  issue  of  Western  Irian  was  deferred  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  agreement  would  be  reached  within  one  year. 
No  results  were  achieved,  however,  at  the  subsequent 
Netherlands-lndonesian  Commission  in  1950. 

Since  these  unsatisfactory  discussions  Dutch  official 
statements  have  reaffirmed  opposition  to  recognising 
Western  Irian  as  an  integral  part  of  Indonesia.  Beyond 
that,  the  issue  has  aroused  no  popular  concern  in  Holland. 

In  Indonesia,  however,  all  political  parties  are  firmly 
agreed,  on  this  point  at  least,  that  Western  Irian  must  be 
returned  to  Indonesia.  Popular  feeling  is,  as  The  Times 
correspondent  ruefully  admitted  last  June,  at  a  high  pitch. 
Each  successive  Indonesian  Government  has  reflected  this 
feeling,  and  in  a  statement  after  the  formation  of  the  present 
government  in  April  this  year.  Premier  Sukiman  reiterated 
that  the  inclusion  of  Western  Irian  within  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  was  a  cardinal  point  of  policy.  At  the  recent 
conference  of  the  Indonesian  Nationalist  Party,  the  general 
secretarv,  Sidik.  insisted  that  the  demand  for  the  return  of 
Western  Irian  would  not  be  side-tracked  in  any  future 
negotiations  relating  to  the  Netherlands-Indonesia  Union. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Dutch  against 
recognising  the  right  of  the  Indonesian  Government  to 
Western  Irian  was  that  an  Indonesian-controlled  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  an  organ  of  a  predominantly  Moslem  State, 
would  hinder  the  work  of  the  Christian  missions.  This  con¬ 
tention  may  be  dismissed  as  an  anachronism  even  without 
the  evidence  of  encouragement  and  assistance  given  by  the 
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Indonesian  Government  to  mission  education  in  other  parts 
of  the  Republic. 

Similarly,  the  claim  by  the  Dutch  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  Indonesians  capable  of  undertaking  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  a  territory  is  belied  by  the  facts,  for,  whilst  1 
an  extremely  high  rate  of  illiteracy  remains  as  an  unhappy 
legacy  of  colonial  rule,  there  are  sufficient  reserves  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  fill  all  administrative  posts. 

The  specious  reasoning  that  Indonesian  control  of 
Western  Irian  is  inadvisable  in  view  of  the  ethnic  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  Indonesian  and  Irian  peoples  could  be  applid 
equally  to  other  territories  within  the  Republic  such  as 
Borneo,  Ambon,  and  East  Java,  where  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Republic  has  never  really  been  questioned. 

As  an  alternative  to  Dutch  or  Indonesian  control  of 
Western  Irian  it  has  ben  suggested  that  the  territory  be 
placed  under  a  condominium  or  under  United  Nations 
trusteeship.  Obviously,  a  condominium  with  the  necessary 
participation  of  both  Holland  and  Indonesia  would  be  tm- 
workable  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  common  policy  and 
the  certainty  of  divergences  of  opinion  and  interests. 

Since  only  those  territories  detached  from  enemy 
states  after  World  War  II,  territories  now  held  under  man¬ 
date  and  territories  so  administered  as  to  justify  a  transfer 
to  an  international  authority  are  eligible  for  United  Nations 
trusteeship  this  second  proposal  could  not  apply  with  regard 
to  Western  Irian.  In  any  case,  neither  of  these  alternatives, 
to  which  Holland  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable,  would  be 
acceptable  to  Indonesia. 

Apart  from  the  coastal  areas  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Irian  is  virtually  an  unexplored  wilderness  of  dense 
jungle.  The  population  is  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than 
a  million,  comprised  of  Papuan  tribes  ranging  in  stages  of 
sociological  development  from  the  primitive  headhunters 
of  the  interior  to  the  peoples  on  the  coast,  who  have,  as  a 
result  of  long  association  w  ith  Indonesian  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  influence,  become  determinedly  vocal  in  demanding 
integration  within  the  Republic. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  of  the  peoples 
of  the  interior  is  as  much  due  to  Dutch  unwillingness  and 
inability  to  undertake  any  schemes  for  the  development  of 
the  country  as  to  the  hostility  of  the  native  population  which 
effectively  discouraged  individual  exploration.  In  the  ex¬ 
plored  areas  there  are  known  to  be  extensive  gold  deposits, 
some  of  which  have  been  worked,  and  tin  deposits  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  even  more  extensive.  Since  1935  oil 
has  been  produced  in  small  quantities  by  a  company  jointly 
sponsored  by  Socony,  Shell  and  the  Pacific  Oil  Company. 
Copra  is  also  produced  in  small  quantities,  but  a  large- 
scale  industry  could  be  built  up  without  difficulty.  Prior 
to  the  Japanese  invasion  rubber  was  produced  on  a  number 
of  small  estates.  The  climate  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice  and  other  crops.  ^ 

Yet  this  vast  reservoir  of  natural  wealth  is  still  un¬ 
tapped,  and  the  extent  to  which  Western  Irian  may  be 
developed  and  the  speed  with  which  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  is,  for  the  moment,  a  purely  academic  question. 
However,  assuming  the  normal  growth  of  Indonesian 
economy.  Western  Irian  would  naturally  become  as  import¬ 
ant  for  Indonesia  as  the  Celebes  with  its  coal  and  iron 
deposits.  Furthermore,  Western  Irian  could  provide  an 
additional  outlet  for  the  overpopulation  of  Java. 

Dutch  plans  for  the  development,  economic  and 
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political,  of  Western  Irian  are  necessarily  vague,  for 
Holland,  more  so  now  than  before  1939,  is  in  no  position  to 
provide  the  very  considerable  capital  expenditure  and  man¬ 
power  necessary  for  putting  into  effect  any  far-sighted 
project  in  this  rugged  country.  Obviously  there  can  be  no 
pros|)ect  of  the  population  achieving  social  progress  unless 
economic  development  is  brought  about. 

Although  Indonesian  sovereignty  over  Western  Irian 
would  not  lessen  the  difficulties  of  opening  up  the  country, 
concrete  proposals  have  been  put  forward  by  the  Indonesian 
Government  for  the  immediate  granting  of  extensive  auton¬ 
omy  to  the  population.  At  the  same  time,  in  announcing 
that  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  would  be  encouraged 
(on  terms  that  would  not  permit  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Western  Irian)  the  Indonesian  Government  has 
established  a  starting  point  for  exploiting  the  rich  resources 
of  the  country. 

As  with  any  territorial  dispute,  the  issue  becomes  of 
concern  to  parties  other  than  those  directly  involved.  In 
this  instance,  the  interest  of  Australia  in  Western  Irian  is 
understandable,  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  is  held 
by  Australia  under  mandate,  and  the  memory  of  the  near¬ 
invasion  by  the  Japanese  in  1943  has  not  yet  faded.' 
Australian  statements  tend  to  evoke,  although  in  vague 
terms,  the  military  importance  of  New  Guinea  as  a  whole. 
Such  statements  naturally  are  from  right-wing  sources,  and 


recalling  the  violent  opposition  led  by  Menzies  in  1945  and 
1946  to  widespread  Australian  support  for  the  Indonesian 
Republic,  it  is  unlikely  that  Menzies  as  Prime  Minister  will 
be  in  agreement  with  the  Indonesian  claim  to  Western 
Irian.  Nor  is  the  prospect  of  a  more  enlightened  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  political  reforms  proposed  by  the  Indonesian 
Government  likely  to  be  given  any  sympathy  by  the 
Menzies  government. 

It  is  also  possible  that  Australian  right-wing  oppositio.a 
to  recognising  Western  Irian  as  an  integral  part  of  ihe 
Indonesian  Republic  may  be  motivated  by  a  desire  to  secure 
the  entirety  of  New  Guinea,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a 
colonial  appendage  of  Australia.  Already  the  exploitation 
of  tin  and  gold' deposits  by  Australian  interests  is  consider¬ 
able  in  Eastern  New  Guinea,  and  Western  New  Guinea 
could  well  be  regarded  as  a  further  field  for  the  export  of 
capital  accumulated  so  rapidly  in  Australia  in  the  post-war 
years. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  Holland  and  other 
interested  countries  it  is  certain  that  nothing  short  of  full 
recognition  of  Indonesian  sovereignty  over  Western  Irian 
will  be  satisfactory  to  Indonesia.  Whatever  may  be  the  next 
development,  the  ending  of  the  present  deadlock  is  not  only 
a  prerequisite  for  future  good  relations  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian  Republic,  but  equally  for 
friendship  between  Australia  and  Indonesia. 


EAST  -  WEST  PERSONALITIES 


Mr.  Liaquat  AH  Khan 

TWO  shots  from  an  assassin’s  gun  at  Rawalpindi  have 
cut  short  the  career  of  a  statesman  who  had  done  much 
to  realise  the  ideal  of  a  modern  Islamic  State,  in  tune 
with  the  times,  and  able  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  East 
and  West.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  had  had  little  if  any  adminis¬ 
trative  experience  five  years  ago.  He  had  been  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  old  Indian  legislature,  sitting  on  the  Muslim 
League  benches  beside  a  leader  to  whom  he  seemed  the 
very  antithesis — the  short,  stout,  jovial  and  human 
lieutenant  of  the  lean,  cold,  mordant  Jinnah.  As  Finance 
Member  and  leading  Muslim  member  of  the  shaky  coali¬ 
tion  of  1946,  Liaquat  Ali  is  chiefly  remembered  for  a 
budget  which  arrested  the  paper  boom  on  India’s  Stock 
Exchanges.  But  it  was  the  birth  of  Pakistan,  despite  the 
prophesies  of  failure,  with  the  vast  constructive  effort  that 
it  called  for,  that  gave  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  discarding  the 
title  of  “  Nawabzada  ”  but  living  up  to  the  proud  traditions 
of  a  family  that  claimed  descent  from  Nausherwan  the  Just 
of  Persia,  the  opportunity  to  prove  himself  to  be  possibly 
the  ablest  administrator  in  Asia. 

With  their  backs  to  the  wall,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  and  a 
group  of  able  colleagues,  Pakistani  and  British,  created  an 
administration  out  of  the  assortment  of  files,  desks,  type¬ 
writers.  and  personnel  that  came  their  way  from  Delhi. 
They  handled  the  great  refugee  problem  swiftly  and 
worked  hard  to  restore  normal  economic  activity.  The 
leader  was  dying,  but  his  deputy  was  making  Pakistan  into 
a  stable  State,  and  falsifying  pessimistic  prophecies.  More 
than  mere  economic  viability,  the  State  reached  a  position 


of  strength  in  two  years  which  enabled  it  to  maintain  the 
value  of  its  currency  when  the  other  sterling  area  countries 
devalued  theirs. 

Realising  always  how  much  Pakistan’s  well-being  and 
India’s  were  interrelated,  and  how  vital  their  friendship  was 
for  world  peace.  Liaquat  Ali  tried  hard  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  many  matters  that  had  to  be  adjusted 
between  the  two  governments,  while  having,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hold  in  check  the  more  impulsive  of  his  own 
people.  Differences  were  inevitable  in  a  great  division  of 
lands  and  assets,  but  on  the  most  hotly  disputed  issue,  the 
future  of  Kashmir,  Liaquat  Ali  at  an  early  stage  showed  a 
desire  for  a  Commonwealth  approach  to  settle  a  family 
quarrel.  India  preferred  reference  to  the  United  Nations, 
however,  and  it  was  not  until  1951  that  Liaquat  Ali,  whose 
achievements  had  raised  him  to  the  status  of  a  world 
statesman,  was  able  to  prevail  on  the  Commonwealth 
premiers  assembled  in  London  to  put  forward  their  pro¬ 
posals  for  settling  the  dispute.  The  failure  of  these 
proposals,  coming  after  four  years  of  undeclared  war,  or 
cold  war,  was  not  unexpected,  but.  in  the  light  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  steps  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  countries  in  hand¬ 
ling  Asian  economic  problems,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
if  their  mediation  at  an  earlier  stage  in  Kashmir  might  not 
have  yielded  good  results  and  proved  the  more  realistic  way 
to  peace. 

Ill  as  Pakistan  can  afford  the  loss  of  her  chief  archi¬ 
tect.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  act  of  a  fanatic  will  shock 
some  of  the  less  responsible  elements  in  the  population  into 
a  realisation  of*the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan. 
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New  Prime  Minister 

Liaquat  AH  Khan  has  been  succeeded  by  a  man  with 
a  somewhat  similar  background.  Khwaja  Nazimuddin, 
who  makes  the  unusual  move  from  the  Governor-General¬ 
ship  to  Premiership,  is  a  Muslim  aristocrat  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  West,  the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  his  days  at 
an  EngUsh  Grammar  School  and  Cambridge,  and  a  con¬ 
firmed  belief  in  constitutional  and  moderate  politics.  He 
has  had.  in  addition,  considerable  administrative 
experience  as  a  minister  and  executive  councillor  in  Bengal, 
and  in  the  early  di^s  of  Pakistan  as  Chief  Minister  of  East 
Bengal  he  had  to  administer  that  distant  but  populous  and 
highly  developed  province  which  sometimes  tended  to  feel 
it  was  receiving  step-motherly  treatment  from  Karachi. 
In  selecting  Khwaja  Nazimuddin  to  succeed  Mr.  Jinnah 
in  1948,  and  in  appointing  him  now  as  Prime  Minister. 

Financial  Expert 

Mr.  Ghulam  Mohammed  who  succeeds  Khwaja 
Nazimuddin  also  makes  an  unusual  translation  from  the 


Finance  Ministry  to  Government  House.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Moslem  civil  servants  who  had  any  experience 
of  public  finance  in  undivided  India  and  his  quiu  out¬ 
standing  abilities  must  have  been  particularly  welcome  to 
Mr.  Jinnah  and  to  Pakistan  in  1947.  A  member  of  the  old 
Indian  Audit  and  Accounts  Service,  he  was  app)inted 
Finance  Minister  in  the  important  Moslem  States  of 
Hyderabad  and  Bhopal,  and  during  the  war  his  talent  was 
recognised  and  he  was  given  a  high  post  in  the  Indian 
Supply  Department.  After  the  war  he  went  into  business 
as  a  director  of  Tata's  until  the  creation  of  Pakistan  took 
him  back  to  public  life. 

His  administration  of  the  finances  of  Pakistan  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  soundness.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
economic  strength  of  the  new  State  had  been  established, 
and  in  1949  it  was  not  felt  necessary  to  devalue  the  Pakistan 
rupee.  Since  then  he  has  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
exchange  ratio  with  India  on  which  the  well-being  and 
commerce  of  the  two  countries  so  largely  depend,  and  here 
he  has  again  been  outstandingly  successful. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  IN  PAKISTAN 

By  Elizabeth  Balneaves 


From  Peshawar,  gateway  to  the  Khyber  and  premier 
city  of  the  North  West  Frontier  Province,  across  the 
entire  belt  of  Tribal  Territory  which  in  varying  climatic 
coaditions  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles;  down 
through  the  dry  and  scrubby  stretches  of  the  Sind  Desert 
to  Karachi,  up  through  the  Punjab  to  Lahore  and  East  to 
Chittagong,  the  inter-dependence  of  man  and  animal  is  an 
economic  necessity  inseparable  from  day-to-day  survival. 

In  a  land  where  so  much  of  tradition  and  custom  has 
remained  unchanged  for  centuries,  the  horse-drawn  tonga 


still  supersedes  the  taxi,  and  the  ox  or  bullock,  the  tractor. 
The  great  ungainly  water  buffalo,  national  dairy  cow  of 
the  country,  is  almost  an  integral  part  of  the  household. 
Buffaloes,  too,  as  well  as  oxen,  draw  the  primitive  home¬ 
made  cart,  amble  round  on  the  shaft  of  the  Persian  wheel, 
or  yoked  perhaps  with  the  family  donkey,  trample  out  the 
wheat  on  the  village  threshing  floor.  Caravans  of  camels 
still  thread  the  Khyber.  and  are  the  main  baggage  animals 
in  vast  areas  of’  Pakistan.  Herds  of  goats,  tended  by  the 
inevitable  small  boy  are  grazed  wherever  there  is  a  blade 
of  green,  and  although  they  provide  milk,  food  and  skins 
are  a  cause  of  much  depredation  on  an  already  bare  and 
arid  soil. 

There  are.  of  course,  sheep  of  various  breeds,  probably 
the  best  known  being  the  dhumba.  or  fat-tailed  sheep. 
The  fowls  are  left  to  scratch  a  meagre  living  from  the 
earth,  lay  eggs  and  r(X)st  where  they  will.  A  problem,  Ux), 
is  presented  by  the  abundance  of  pi-dogs  roaming  the 
streets  of  towns  and  villages.  In  the  latter,  these  mongrels 
justify  their  existence  to  some  extent  by  acting  as  watch 
dogs,  but  they  are  a  constant  source  of  danger,  carrying 
disease  and  infected  with  rabies.  The  close  proximity  in 
which  humans  and  animals  live  makes  it  inevitable  that 
any  diseased  stock  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  family  itself. 

Thus  there  exists  a  world  of  intensive  research  and 
careful  experiment  awaiting  the  future  veterinarians  of 
Pakistan,  and  a  lifetime  of  patient  and  sympathetic  example 
and  teaching  will  be  required  in  order  to  break  down  the 
habits  of  generations,  and  overcome  the  reluctance  to  seek 
medical  aid  for  their  livestock  inherent  in  a  people  invested 
with  the  supreme  fatalism  of  the  East.  On  the  standard 
of  health  of  the  animal  depends  the  health  of  the  country, 
economically  as  well  as  physically.  This  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  thorou^  investigation  of  all  prevalent 
diseases,  repeatwl  trials  in  the  curative  field,  selective 
breeding,  correct  and  adequate  feeding,  animal  hygiene 
and  husbandry,  and  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  will 
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finally  go  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  a  nation  largely 
composed  of  an  agrarian  population. 

The  success  of  agriculture  in  Pakistan  depends  entirely 
upon  its  livestock,  which  provides  not  only  power  for  agri¬ 
cultural  operations,  but  milk,  meat  and  hides,  worth 
millions  of  rupees  a  year.  .'Mlhough  at  the  time  of  parti¬ 
tion.  in  spite  of  a  substantial  depletion  of  stocks,  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  animals  to  the  economy  of  the  country  was  not 
inconsiderable,  its  level  was  not  commensurate  with  the 
numerical  amount  of  the  stock.  This  was  due,  partly  to 
the  low  standards  of  animal  performance,  and  partly  to 
the  hitherto  unorganised  channels  of  marketing  both  live¬ 
stock  and  their  products.  The  authorities  were  quick  to 
realise  the  need  for  intensive  study  of  the  whole  problem, 
and  a  specially  convened  committee  was  set  up  to  review 
the  situation. 

The  first  steps  were  the  isolation  and  conservation  of 
v.'ell-known  breeds  of  cattle,  disea.se  control,  especially  of 
rinderpest,  and  a  study  of  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
all  domesticated  animals.  Pakistan  already  possessed 
many  indigenous  breeds  of  note,  such  as  the  Red  Sindhi 
and  Sahiwal  cow,  famous  for  ks  milk  yield;  the  Ravi  and 
Nili  buffalo,  the  Bhangari  and  Dhaini  bullocks,  mainly 
used  for  agriculture,  and  the  Tharparkar  cattle  for  the 
dual  purpo.se  of  milk  production  and  ploughing.  The 
Government  has  helped  in  the  preservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  breeds  by  providing  bulls  of  a  suitable  strain 
and  arranging  for  their  maintenance.  New  Government 
Buffalo  Breeding  and  Dairy  Farms  have  been  set  up,  and 
frecpient  cattle  fairs  encourage  the  people  to  set  a  higher 
standard  for  themselves. 


The  main  sheep-rearing  areas  of  Pakistan  are  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province.  Baluchistan  and  Sind.  The 
most  famous  for  fine  wool  have  always  been  the  Harnai 
of  Tirahi  breeds,  but  here,  also,  selective  breeding  is  being 
carried  on  in  order  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  wool.  One  of  the  most  familiar  sights  in  Pakistan 
must  surely  be  the  herds  of  goats,  in  many  cases  the  poor 
man’s  cow.  The  better  known  of  these  are  the  Dira  Din 
Panah.  Khagan  Valiev,  Kamori,  Barbari.  and  Black  and 
White  Bearded  Bengal.  These  animals  have,  however, 
unfortunately  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  soil  erosion  in 
some  parts,  that  the  policy  now  is  to  breed  fewer,  and 
either  replace  them  by  sheep  or  stall-feed  them  in  those 
areas  where  they  have  been  most  destructive. 

Poultry  farms  have  been  set  up  where  birds  of  exotic 
breeds  such  as  Rhode  Island  Red  and  White  Leghorn  are 
reared  for  cross-breeding  with  the  indigenous  hen  for  im¬ 
provement  in  body  size  and  egg  laying  capacity. 

Horses,  bred  mostly  in  Baluchistan  and  the  West 
Punjab  are  an  important  means  of  transport  and  the  strain 
is  always  being  improved  by  the  intrtxluction  of  "Arab, 
English  and  Australian  sires. 

The  camel  is  reared  mostly  in  dry,  arid  districts  such 
as  Sind.  Bahawalpur  and  Mekran.  There  their  uses  are 
many,  and  the  tinkle  of  their  bells  makes  a  nostalgic  music 
from  Peshawar  to  Karachi. 

At  first,  the  entire  problem  of  Pakistan’s  livestock 
devolved  upon  the  Punjab  Veterinary  College  at  Lahore, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  of  Pakistan,  and  the 
way  in  which  this  institution  rose  to  the  occasion  is 
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deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  One  of  the  most  serious 
and  immediate  results  of  partition  was  that  Pakistan  found 
itself  suddenly  deprived  of  all  vaccines  and  sera,  forsnerly 
obtained  from  Izatnagar,  U.P. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  thrilling  feats  of  deter¬ 
mination  and  enterprise  in  the  history  of  the  College  and 
surely  in  that  of  Pakistan  at  this  time.  Starting  from 
scratch  with  a  couple  of  rooms  taken  over  from  another 
department,  a  small  laboratory  was  set  up.  equipped  and 
staffed,  animals  were  bought,  housed  in  temporary  sheds, 
and  the  manufacture  on  the  premises  of  vaccines  for  the 
control  of  livestock  diseases  began.  Comparatively 
primitive  and  often  laborious  methods  had  to  be  employed, 
and  ways  and  means  improvised  out  of  whatever  material 
came  to  hand.  Every  piece  of  equipment  was  designed 
and  made  locally.  The  only  importeii  part  of  any  instru¬ 
ment  which  I  saw  on  my  recent  visit  was  the  actual  pres¬ 
sure  gauge  itself,  on  the  Autoclave  Pressure  Sterilizers 

Gradually,  more  rooms  were  added,  permanent 
quarters  rose  up  to  house  the  animals,  an<i  the  project 
prospered  to  such  an  extent,  that  within  the  space  of  only 
three  years  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  the  laboratory  of 
the  Punjab  Veterinary  College  supplies  vaccines  and  sera 
to  the  whole  of  Western  Pakistan,  including  all  military  and 
civil  hospitals. 

Part  of  this  burden  is  now  undertaken  by  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Research  Station  at  Peshawar,  set  up  in  1949, 
and  which  has  already  done  such  valuable  work  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  breeding  and  development  of  domestic 
animals  in  the  country.  This  institute  is  intended  eventu¬ 
ally  to  meet  the  civil  and  defence  requirements  of  vaccines 
and  sera  for  animal  diseases,  to  undertake  advance  research 
in  various  branches  of  animal  husbandry  and  veterinary 
science  from  the  point  of  view  of  disease  control,  and  to 
impart  post-graduate  training  and  research  to  students 
from  Pakistan’s  Provinces  and  States,  and  other  Muslim 
countries.  It  is  proposed  also  to  extend  and  expand  the 
main  Institution  at  Peshawar  and  its  sub-station  at  Comilla 
in  East  Pakistan,  and  .set  up  another  station  at  Quetta  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  Baluchistan. 

This  year  the  East  Pakistan  Government  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Central  Government  a  scheme  for  a  fully 
fledged  Veterinary  College  at  Mymensingh  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  52  lakhs.  The  present  Veterinary  School,  earlier 
moved  from  Comolla  to  Dacca  has  also  been  upgraded  this 
year.  From  now  on,  students  will  be  admitted  for  the 
degree  course.  The  same  college  will  be  moved  to 
Mymensingh  and  will  be  expanded  after  the  financial  grant 
by  the  Government.  It  is  hoped  that  the  college  will 
emerge  in  its  final  state  with  a  big  staff,  extensive  buildings 
and  staff  quarters,  within  two  years. 

There  is,  however,  one  wish  which  lies  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  have  brought  veterinary  science  and 
animal  husbandry  in  Pakistan  to  their  present  high  rate  of 
efficiency,  and  whose  interest  lies  in  the  advancement  of 
veterinary  science  in  Pakistan.  That  is  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Veterinary  College  at  Lahore,  and  soon  its 
sister  establishment  in  East  Pakistan,  should  be  affiliated 
to  its  European  counterparts,  and  that  the  Pakistani  decree 
of  B.V.Sc.  be  recognised  as  equal  to  that  of  the  M.R.C.V.S. 
Then  there  could  be  a  real  and  live  interchange  of  know¬ 
ledge,  ideas  and  discoveries  gained  in  different  fields,  and 
a  con.stant  channel  of  mutual  co-operation  opened  up 
between  East  and  West, 
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Funeral  Prayers 
in  London  for 
Mr.  IJaquat  AH 
Khan,  the  a.ssas- 
sinated  Pakistan 
Prime  Minister. 
Among  t  h  e 
mourners  are 
the  Pakistan 
High  Commis¬ 
sioner ,  the 
Indian  High 
Commissioner , 
and  the  Afghan 
C harge  d' A  ffaires 


New  Burmese  Ambassador 

Tlie  appointment  of  Thado  Maha 
Thray  Sithu  U  Ka  Si  as  the  new 
Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Burma 
to  Great  Britain,  has  been  a  lucky 
choice  which  is  bound  to  impress 
Whitehall.  Burma’s  decision  to  send 
one  of  her  most  experienced  and 
highest  officials  to  this  important 
post,  is  a  sign  that  her  internal  situa¬ 
tion  is  steadily  improving  and  that 
she  realises  her  greatly  increased 
importance  in  world  affairs.  Prior  to 
his  present  position,  U  Ka  Si  was 


Study  Group.  Called  back  to  become 
again  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  he  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  Karens  and  con¬ 
tributed  conspicuously  to  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  the  country.  In  recognition 
of  his  services,  the  title  of  Thado 
Maha  Thray  Sithu  was  conferred  on 
him  in  January  1949,  a  title  equal  in 
honour  and  status  to  that  of  “  Grand 
Officer.”  One  may  presume  that  the 
Bill  passed  by  the  Provisional  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  of  Burma  last 
month  amending  the  Constitution, 
was  based  on  U  Ka  Si’s  advice.  By 
this  amendment  a  new  Constituent 
within  the  Union  will  be  formed  for 
the  Karens,  and  if  the  latter  decide  to 
collaborate.  Burma  can  hope  for  an 
early  internal  peace. 


Foreign  Office  until  his  arrival  in 
England. 

The  new  office  has  only  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  agency  with  no  diplomatic 
status  until  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Japan  is  signed.  His  temporary 
olRces  are  in  one  of  the  big  London 
hotels,  where  Mr.  Azaki  is  also  living. 

His  relations  with  the  British 
Foreign  Office  are  purely  de  facto, 
and  all  journeys  and  trips  Mr.  Azaki 
undertakes  are  of  a  purely  private 
character.  He  hopes  to  make  a 
tour  of  goodwill  in  the  Midlands  and 


Mr.  Koischiro  Azaki 

Mr.  Koischiro  Azaki  is  the  new 
Japanese  representative  in  London. 
He  is  only  45  years  of  age.  but  has 
already  been  serving  with  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  for  23  years.  He  first 
came  to  England  in  1929  as  a  member 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy  and  spent 
the  first  three  years  studying  English 
at  the  Edinburgh  University  as  a 
Language  Attache.  From  1932  to 
1933  he  served  in  London  at  the 
Embassy  itself.  After  that  he  was 
moved  to  China  and  stayed  there  for 
three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Tokyo  where  he  served  with  the 


Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Burma  and  has  won  the 
highest  esteem  for  the  tact  and  wis¬ 
dom  with  which  he  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  as  normal  conditions  as  possible 
during  the  insurrection  of  1948  to 
1949.  Born  in  1902,  U  Ka  Si  entered 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1923  and 
studied  at  Cambridge  as  an  l.C.S. 
Probationer.  His  distinguished 
career  includes  appointments  as 
Commissioner  to  the  Irrawaddy  Divi¬ 
sion.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Burma  until  September  1947 
when  he  became  Financial  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  leader  of  the  Burmese 
Delegation  to  ECAFE  and  to  the  Rice 


is  specially  interested  in  meeting 
industrialists  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  to  discuss  problems  arising 
out  of  British-Japanese  trade  relation¬ 
ships. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  LAW  OF  NEW  CHINA 

By  Lewis  Gen 


The  Chinese  marriage  system,  along  with  many  other 
social  institutions,  is  now  undergoing  a  violent  change. 
Until  the  Revolution  of  1911,  the  marriage  system  in 
China  had  remained  practically  unchanged  for  several 
thousand  years.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
marriage  laws  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty 
,  and  those  enforced  by  the  Manchus  are  almost  identical.  It 
was  only  after  the  establishment  of  the  First  Republic  that 

the  feudal  marriage  system  in  China  began  to  disintegrate; 
but  the  marriage  law  worked  out  by  the  Kuomintang 
regime  on  the  Western  model  had  little  more  than  a  super¬ 
ficial  effect,  hardly  touching  the  masses.  The  real  radical 
change  only  came  with  the  promulgation  of  the  New 
Marriage  Law.  which  promises  to  bring  the  feudal  marriage 
system  to  a  quick  end. 

Until  very  recently  among  the  peasants  in  the  interior 
provinces,  children  were  often  betrothed  when  they  were 
hardly  able  to  speak;  and  the  boy  and  girl  were  never 
allowed  to  see  each  other  before  their  wedding  day.  The 
primary  requirement  of  such  “  blind  marriages  ”  was  equal 
social  and  financial  standing  between  the  two  contracting 
families,  the  rest  being  left  to  Heaven.  The  man  might 
take  as  many  concubines  as  he  could,  although  bigamy  in 
its  strict  sense  was  never  tolerated.  Divorce  was.  in  theory. 


After  a  tiring  day 

BOVRIL 


When  the  long  wearying  day  is  over  at  last  a  cup  of  Bovril 
is  cheering  and  refreshing — Bovril’s  energising  goodness 
banishes  exhaustion  and  lassitude  and  sets  you  up  wonderfully.  , 

REMEMBER,  BOVRIL  makes  delicious  sandwiches, 
and  Improves  all  dishes. 


permissible,  but  in  practice  it  was  next  to  impossible,  often 
resulting  in  the  ruin  of  both  families. 

In  the  old  days  when  everything  appeared  to  be 
eternal,  and  few  people  ventured  out  of  their  native  county, 
this  feudal  marriage  system  did  produce  many  bappy 
marriages,  but  it  carried  with  it  some  objectionable  features. 
In  the  first  place,  once  a  girl  was  married,  she  became  more 
or  less  a  slave  in  her  husband's  household,  and  nothing 

but  death  could  break  the  bond  asunder.  I^ondly,  even 
to  the  peasants  themselves,  the  practice  of  keeping  a  child- 
bride  was  undesirable,  since  it  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  see 
a  small  girl  from  a  poverty-stricken  family  carried  to  the 
house  of  her  future  husband,  there  to  lead  a  life  of  virtual 
slavery.  The  traditional  ban  against  the  re-marriage  of 
widows  was  still  more  outrageous.  Among  honourable 
and  wealthy  families  the  re-marriage  of  widows  was  just 
as  difficult  as  divorce,  while  among  the  poor  peasants,  once 
a  young  wife  lost  her  husband,  she  would,  after  the  custo¬ 
mary  mourning  period,  become  an  object  of  night  raids, 
or  of  commerce,  especially  if  she  had  no  male  child.  Many 
bloody  struggles  and  law-suits  arose  out  of  this,  and  often 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  contending  families. 

Until  recent  years  cartloads  of  women  were  brought 
every  year  from  the  north-west  and  sold  and  bought  like 
cattle  in  Southern  Shansi  province  and.  strangely  enough, 
widows  usually  commanded  a  higher  price.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  poverty  of  those  regions,  where  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  women,  owing  to  the  custom  of  drowning 
female  babies.  There  was  also  among  the  peasants,  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Fukien  and  Kiangsi  provinces,  the 
shameful  practice  of  hiring  out  wives  and  daughters  to  rich 
landlords  for  child-bearing.  These  women  were  returned 
to  their  husbands  and  fathers  after  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

The  prevailing  marriage  system  being  generally  as 
described  above,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  attitude 
the  ancient  laws  of  China  took  concerning  it.  As  in  other 
departments  of  civil  life,  the  old  marriage  law  of  China 
was  concerned  only  with  the  suppression  of  violence  and 
fraud,  leaving  other  questions  to  be  regulated  according 
to  customary  usages.  So,  among  the  17  articles  dealing 
with  marriage  in  the  Penal  Law  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty, 
some  of  these  meted  out  punishment  against  substitution, 
breach  of  marriage  contract,  forcibly  taking  good  citizens’ 
wives  or  daughters,  as  well  as  against  mortgage  or  hire  of 
wives  and  daughters;  others  prohibited  marriage  between 
persons  of  the  same  family  name,  marriage  within  the 
mourning  period  for  parents,  marriage  between  slaves  and 
free  citizens,  or  while  one  had  a  parent  serving  a  prison 
sentence.  These  rules  governed  marriage  in  China  for 
several  thousand  years;  and  they  seem  to  have  worked 
fairly  satisfactorily  within  the  old  semi-feudal  society. 

The  first  glimpse  of  emancipation  for  Chinese  women 
came  with  the  Christian  missionaries  who  opened  schools 
for  Chinese  boys  and  girls.  As  education  tends  to  enhance 
personal  value  and  increase  one’s  independence,  the  status 
of  those  few  educated  girls  was  bound  to  rise.  As  time 
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went  by.  government  and  private  schools  for  girls  also 
gradually  sprang  up,  and  the  daughters  of  the  middle 
classes  in  the  big  cities,  especially  in  the  coastal  provinces, 
were  the  first  to  benefit.  But  as  boys  in  old  Chinese  families 
generally  enjoyed  priority  in  education  over  girls,  there 
arose  a  numerical  discrepancy  in  numbers  between  edu¬ 
cated  young  men  and  women.  This  situation  created  two 
unfortunate  consequences.  On  the  one  hand  many  young 
men  refused  to  adhere  to  their  childhood  betrothals;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  status  of  the  small  number  of  edu¬ 
cated  women  was  raised  to  an  undeservedly  -high  position. 
Thus,  during  the  period  of  Kuomintang  rule,  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  good-looking  women  in  almost  every  govern¬ 
ment  office,  and  many  of  them  even  found  their  way  into 

the  Legislative  Yuan  as  legislators.  But  they  were  mostly 
decorative,  generally  known  as  “  flower  vases,”  and  caused 
endless  slanders,  althou^  there  were  always  a  few  who 
won  their  elevated  position  and  popular  respect  through 
their  own  efforts. 

The  former  Kuomintang  Goverrunent,  in  response  to 
the  clamour  of  this  comparatively  small  circle  of  fashion¬ 
able  ladies  and  their  chivalrous  husbands  and  lovers,  and 
also  in  order  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  democracy, 
passed  an  elaborate  marriage  law  based  on  the  Western 
model.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  a  line  document,  comprehen¬ 
sible,  up-to-date,  and  in  perfect  legal  language,  but  it  had 
little  practical  value  since  the  great  masses  of  peasants 
hardly  knew  of  its  existence.  It  only  benefited  a  few  society 
women  who  could  thus  claim  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  husbands  they  were  tired  of.  To  give  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample,  concubinage  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law  in 
question,  but  it  was  once  estimated  that  among  the  lawyers 
In  Canton  before  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  at  least  one-third 
of  them  kept  concubines  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  new  marriage  law  was  made  in  the  light  of  the 
requirements  of  the  New  Order  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
general  conditions  in  China.  It  grew  out  of  the  long 
experience  in  the  liberated  areas;  and,  before  promulgation, 
was  subject  to  careful  consideration  by  several  govern¬ 
mental  branches.  The  purpose  of  this  marriage  law  is 
explained  by  the  opening  article  which  says: 

“  The  New  Democratic  system,  which  is  based  upon 
free  choice  of  partners,  on  monogamy,  on  equal  rights  for 
both  sexes  and  on  protection  of  the  lawful  interests  of 
women  and  children,  shall  be  put  into  effect.” 

The  new  marriage  law.  with  one  stroke,  thus  put  an 
end  to  all  the  pernicious  forms  of  the  old  marriage  system 
by  providing  that  bigamy,  concubinage,  child-betrothal, 
interference  with  re-marriage  of  widows  and  the  exaction  of 
money  or  gifts  in  connection  with  marriage  are  prohibited. 
The  last-mentioned  point  deserves  some  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  for  with  the  poor,  marriage  in  the  past  was  always 
linked  with  money,  since  the  poorer  the  man,  the  higher 
the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  his  wife. 

In  contrast  to  the  expectations  of  many,  the  Marxist 
lawmakers  enjoin  that  “  Husband  and  wife  are  in  duty 
bound  to  love,  respect,  assist  and  look  after  each  other,  to 
live  in  harmony,  to  care  for  the  children,  and  to  strive 
jointly  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  and  for  the  building  up 
of  a  new  society.”  Nor  is  divorce  made  as  easy  as  many 
may  imagine,  for  in  the  case  of  only  one  party  desiring 


divorce,  the  district  government  must  try  reconciliation 
first.  The  case  is  to  be  referred  to  the  court  only  when 
the  district  government  has  failed  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  Even  the  court  is  required  by  law  to  try  recon¬ 
ciliation  again  before  it  can  give  a  final  decision. 

The  new  marriage  law  takes  care  of  the  guardianship, 
support,  and  education  of  the  children;  and  infanticide  is 
expressly  forbidden  as  a  criminal  act.  It  also  requires  the 
children  to  support  and  assist  their  parents.  The  law  also 
provides  that,  after  divorce,  if  one  party  has  not  re-married 
and  has  difficulties  in  maintenance,  the  other  party  shall 
render  assistance.  Other  points  worthy  of  notice  are  ; 
Marriage  shall'  be  based  upon  complete  willingness  of  the 
parties,  and  no  third  party  shall  be  allowed  to  interfere;  as 
a  concession  to  tradition,  the  question  of  prohibiting  mar¬ 
riage  between  collateral  relations  by  blood  within  the  fifth 
degree  of  relationship  is  to  be  determined  by  custom,  while 
children  born  out  of  wedlock  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  children  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Although,  generally 
speaking,  the  new  marriage  law  is  more  favourable  to 
women  than  to  men,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  conditions  at 
this  transitional  stage,  this  seems  to  be  quite  justified. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

Singapore 

Sir, — 1  find  that  you  had  been  able  to  publish  an  article  in 
your  September  issue  on  “  Singapore  Becomes  A  City,” 
but  I  wish  to  take  up  with  you  two  points  in  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  the  article:  — 

(1)  The  author  says  that  ‘‘the  accolade  of  city 
status  comes  at  an  unfortunate  time.”  but.  in  fact,  as  the 
actual  celebration  showed,  it  came  at  a  very  apt  time 
and  gave  an  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  civic 
interest  and  loyalty  which  has  been  a  great  stimulant  to 
public  morale.  The  Press  regulations  have  since  been 
amended.  The  discussions  on  both  these  subjects 
certainly  prove  the  vitality  of  public  life  and  its  strong 
independent  native  roots. 

(2)  The  author  says  that  confining  the  franchise 
in  Singapore  to  British  subjects  excludes  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  is  very  misleading.  Perhaps  he  is  under 
the  impression  that  British  is  used  in  the  sense  of  U.K.- 
born,  but  British,  in  fact,  means  all  born  in  Singapore 
or  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  The  estimates  are  that 
out  of  a  million  people  and  over,  half  a  million  are 
under  21  and  the  great  majority  of  these  are  local  born. 
Of  these  only  25  per  cent,  are  registered  voters.  I  think 
you  will  agree,  therefore,  that  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
are  not  excluded  from  the  oportunity  of  putting  their 
names  on  the  electoral  register. 

Yours  etc., 

George  G.  Thomson, 
Public  Relations  Secretary 

Singapore. 
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FROM  ALL 

liiieriiutioiial  Film  Fewtiial  in  India 

The  first  film  festival  ever  to  be  held  in  Asia  will 
take  place  in  India  next  year  and  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Indian  Government.  It  will  commence  on  January  24,  and 
will  last  for  five  weeks,  visiting  in  rotation  in  Bombay, 
Madras,  Delhi  and  Calcutta.  Over  forty  countries  have 
been  invited  to  participate,  as  well  as  leading  film  direc¬ 
tors.  actors  and  actresses.  Distinctive  achievements  in 
various  branches  of  film  making  will  be  awarded  with  an 
ivory  replica  of  the  Asoka  Pillar. 

India  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  major  film 
IMXKlucing  countries,  making  nearly  250  pictures  a  year 
in  Hindustani  and  in  regional  languages,  but  owing  to 
the  language  barrier  she  has  not  so  far  come  into  contact 
with  other  film  producing  countries,  except  the  U.S.A. 
and  Britain. 

UefugreeM  Cretin  Miiikiangr 

Another  company  of  Kazak  refugees  from  Sinkiang 
has  recently  reached  Kashmir  after  a  journey  of  nearly 
2,500  miles.  Since  1 950,  Kazak  refugees,  chiefly  National¬ 
ists  or  prosperous  merchants,  presumably  en  route  for 
the  Middle  East,  have  been  arriving  in  small  numbers  in 
Kashmir,  and  their  presence  there  has  not  been  welcomed 
by  the  Indian  Government.  Speaking  on  September  21  last. 
Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Government  had  placed  every 
ixjssible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Kazaks  settling  down  in 
Kashmir,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to  stop  their  entry 
into  the  State.  The  total  number  who  had  so  entered  was 
roughly  450,  but  during  the  war  four  or  five  thousand 
Kazaks  came  to  India  but  were  gradually  dispersed, 
although  of  these  about  200  had  settled  down  near 
Srinagar.  There  used  to  be  a  prosperous  trade  between 
Kashmir  and  Central  Asia  and  many  of  the  Kazaks  who 
came  to  India  were  responsible  for  this.  Asked  on 
September  26  whether  political  asylum  was  proposed  to 
be  granted  to  those  White  Russians  who  had  also  left 
Sinkiang  and  reached  India  via  Tibet.  Pandit  Nehru  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  the  normal  practice  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  afford  asylum  to  political  refugees  “  provided 
they  did  not  misuse  the  asylum  in  any  way  for  political 
activities  against  any  other  friendly  country.”  According 
to  practice,  even  though  they  might  not  be  welcome,  the 
Indian  Government  could  not  refuse  asylum  to  some  of 
these  refugees. 

The  route  from  Sinkiang  to  Kashmir  was  hitherto 
regarded  as  almost  impossible,  and  the  latest  group  of 
refugees  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  original  caravan 
of  2,000  persons,  together  with  15,000  sheep  and  goats. 
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2.500  camels,  1 ,000  yaks  and  2,000  horses.  The  caravan 
was  protected  by  300  cavalrymen  of  the  Chinese  Naiional- 
ist  Army,  well-equipped  with  guns  and  ammunition.  It 
travelled  north-east  to  Kuchengtze,  where  it  was  joined 
by  a  guerilla  leader  and  6,500  followers  and  later  by 
200  White  Rusian  cavalrymen.  After  a  stay  of  four 
months  at  Harkol,  during  which  some  negotiations 
took  place  between  the  leaders  and  the  local  Communist 
authorities,  the  caravan  was  attacked  by  Communist  forces 
and  surrounded.  It  broke  up  into  several  groups,  one 
even  re-entering  Sinkiang.  Some  900  Kazaks,  including 
women  and  children,  made  their  way  into  China  and  after 
a  march  of  three  months,  200  were  able  to  cross  the 
mountains  of  Ching  Tang  and  by  hazardous  means  eventu¬ 
ally  reached  Tibet.  After  several  skirmishes  with  Chinese 
Communists,  177  refugees  finally  reached  the  Indian 
border. 

Footing:  the  Hill  in  Hula^a 

The  Emergency  in  Malaya  cost  the  Government  of 
the  Federation  $136,239,000  in  1950  (approximately 
£15,894,5(X)).  In  addition  to  bearing  the  cost  of  the  armed 
forces  in  Operation  Malaya,  the  United  Kingdom  also 
made  a  financial  contribution  to  expenditure  on  defence 
and  internal  security  amounting  to$25.7 14,286  (£3  million) 
and  has  promised  a  further  $25,714,286.  During  the 
year  630  rebels  were  killed,  147  captured,  and  344 
wounded.  These  figures  have  been  explained  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  rebels  to  come  to  grips  with  patrols. 
Casualties  suffered  by  the  Security  Forces  and  the  civilian 
population  in  1950  were  940  killed.  894  wounded,  and  106 
missing,  but  these  figures,  higher  than  in  1949,  are  due, 
according  to  the  official  Report,  to  the  fact  that  during 
1950  “  the  battle  was  truly  joined,  whereas  1949  was  a 
year  of  training  and  expansion  on  both  sides.”  The  re¬ 
settlement  and  regrouping  of  rural  populations  to  a  large 
extent  overshadowed  other  branches  of  work  of  the 
Chinese  Affairs  Department,  but  the  immediate  need  to 
provide  protection  and  administrative  control  was  not 
allowed  to  obscure  the  long-term  value  to  Malaya  of 
developing  rural  communities  and  giving  them  cohesion 
and  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

During  1950,  the  population  of  Malaya  showed  a 
substantial  increase,  amounting  to  136,958.  Out  of  the 
total  population  it  is  estimated  that  3,275,000  persons  had 
become  Federal  citizens  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement,  and,  of  this  number, 
2,500,(XX)  were  Malaysians,  500,0(X)  Chinese,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  Indians,  Pakistanis  and  Ceylonese. 
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Compressed  Air  in  Mining  and  Industry 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Sydney  H.  North.  Includes  the 
work  of  a  number  of  specialists,  and  gives  a  thorough 
account  of  modern  applications  of  compressed  air  in  mining 
and  engineering,  and  in  industry  generally.  18s.  net. 

Cutting  Tool  Materials 

By  Eric  N.  Simons.  The  materials  surveyed  include  high¬ 
speed  and  carbon  tool-steels;  modern  alloy  steels  of  many 
kinds;  and  tungsten-carbide  and  kindred  alloys.  21s.  net. 

Foundry  Practice 

By  William  H.  .Salmon,  Assoc.Met.  (Shellield),  F.I.M.,  and 
Eric  N.  .Simons.  A  practical  guide  for  operatives  and  a 
reliable  textbook  for  intermediate  students  taking  the  City 
and  Guilds  examination.  Piofusely  illustrated.  3()s.  net. 

...  1  FF  •  (Sanitary  Science  as 

Architectural  Hygiene  Applied  to  Buildings) 

By  .Sir  Banister  Fletcher,  Past-President.  R.I.B.A.;  and 
Major  H.  Phillips  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  etc.  This  is  the 
recognised  authority  for  averyone  concerned  with  the 
sanitary  problems  involved  in  modern  building.  Eighth 
Edition.  l.Ss.  net. 

ABC  Telegraphic  Codes  (6th  &  7th  Editions) 

These  two  editions  of  the  world's  leading  cable  code  are 
us«d  by  large  and  small  firms  with  equal  satisfaction.  For 
trade  with  .Spanish-speaking  countries  there  is  a  special 
Spanish  version  of  the  Sixth  Edition.  English  ver¬ 
sion  £12  12s.  net.  Spanish  £10  lOs.  net. 

PITMAN,  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.S. 
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THE  PERSIAN  LANGUAGE 

Reuben  Levy 

Projessor  oj  Persian  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  structure  of  modern  Persian, 
showing  the  methods  by  which  it  conveys  meaning 
in  sentences  and  connected  passages  and  illustrating 
its  special  characteristics.  As  an  introduction  there 
is  a  brief  acaiunt  of  Persia,  its  inhabitants,  their 
occupations  and  beliefs;  some  attempt  being  made 
also  to  show  how  the  language  has  been  modified  by 
the  events  of  Persian  history.  A  section  is  devoted  to 
representative  writings. 

Ixirgg  Demy  8vo.  18s. 
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BOOKS  on  the 

India  and  the  Pas.sinR  of  Empire  by  Sir  Giorge  ’ 

Dunbar  (Nicholson  and  Watson,  12a'.  bd.) 

Sir  George  Dunbar  has  rendered  a  service  to  all 
students  of  the  affairs  of  the  sub-continent  of  India  by  deftly 
linking  up  the  story  of  the  transfer  of  power  with  the  longer 
chronicles  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  which  preceeded 
it.  He  starts  appropriately  with  the  Indo-Aryans  who  swept 
in  to  replace  the  earlier  migrants,  the  Dravidians,  as  the 
rulers  of  India  and  the  makers  of  the  Hindu  Empire.  Then 
he  carries  the  reader  to  the  arrival  of  Islam,  the  creation  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  and  on  its  breakup,  the  interval  of  the 
Maratha  Confederacy,  the  rivalry  of  European  trading 
companies  and  finally  the  establishment  of  British  suprem¬ 
acy  leading  to  the  British  Empire  of  India  1819-1947,  first 
in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  increasingly  sub¬ 
ject  to  Parliamentary  control,  and  from  1858  under  the 
British  Crown.  To  compass  the  story  satisfactorily  within 
so  small  a  compass  is  an  achievement  of  merit  to  which 
care  in  marshalling  historical  facts  and  in  appending  to  each 
chapter  a  most  valuable  bibliography  and  documentary 
notes,  makes  a  special  contribution.  As  the  author  of  a 
standard  history  of  India,  Sir  George  has  both  the  authority 
and  the  gift  of  clear  presentation  to  earn  the  thanks  of  all 
who  wish  to  follow  the  future  of  both  India  and  Pakistan 
with  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Apart  from  the  historical  survey  the  chronicling  of 
events  leading  directly  up  to  the  transfer  of  power  and  parti¬ 
tion  is  most  completely  done.  It  is,  however,  a  little  dis¬ 
appointing  to  find  that  the  significance  of  Mr.  Amery’s 
announcement  of  August  1940  on  behalf  of  the  Churchill 
Government  is  overlooked.  That  announcement  which 
offered  dominion  status  and  the  acceptance  of  an  Indian¬ 
framed  constitution  after  the  war,  stood  as  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  although  the  otter,  at  the  time,  was 
not  accepted.  The  subsequent  offers  of  the  Attlee  Govern¬ 
ment  coming  to  the  climax  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement 
of  February,  1947,  were  the  logical  outcome  of  Mr.  Amery’s 
declaration.  In  short,  that  declaration  was,  in  effect,  a 
notice  to  India  that  British  power  would  be  transferred  to 
Indian  hands  when  the  war  was  over,  for  no  one  could  have 
imagined  that  an  Indian-framed  constitution  would  have 
taken  any  other  line  than  the  assertion’s  of  India’s  indepen¬ 
dence,  although,  of  course,  at  that  time,  the  possibility  of 
partition  as  a  basis  of  transfer  had  not  appeared  on  the 
horizon  except  in  the  form  of  a  small  cloud  generated  by 
Muslim  disappointment  over  the  Congress  Party’s  attitude 
after  the  elections  of  1937. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  Sir  George  has  to  end  on  the 
tragic  note  of  anxiety  over  the  deadlock  confronting  both 
India  and  Pakistan  in  their  differing  views  regarding  the 
future  of  Kashmir.  “  Dangerous  and  ruinous  ”  are  the 
epithets  which  he  applies  to  this  still  unsolved  problem.. 

Its  gravity  is  all  the  more  distressing  because,  as  he  con¬ 
cludes.  “  in  world  politics,  India  and  Pakistan  must  stand 
together  in  face  of  the  hideous  rising  menace  of  Com¬ 
munism.”  Let  it  be  added  that  the  letterpress  is  illustrated 
by  nine  excellent  maps  Edwin  Haward 
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FAR  EAST 

Our  Food  Crisis  by  Mubarak  Mazixx)r  (Allahabad . 

Mazdoor  Rs.  1  /4). 

This  booklet  is  not  an  attempt  to  analyse  India’s  food 
problem  and  suggest  remedies  either  long  or  short  term.  It 
is  a  recital  of  the  author’s  efforts  as  director  of  a  firm  of 
importers  and  exporters  to  secure  foodgrain  consignments 
from  various,  countries  including  Pakistan.  China  and 
Russia  and  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  trying  to  get 
his  suggestions  accepted  by  those  in  power  in  Delhi.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  substance  no  doubt  in  his  criticism  of  the 
present  Indian  Government,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  de¬ 
prived  of  its  force  by  much  confused  thinking.  It  is  hard 
to  reconcile  his  assertion  of  faith  in  Nehru  with  his  attacks 
on  the  Indian  Prime  Minister’s  “  south  Indian  secretaries  ” 
or  with  his  fears  that  Nehru  will  go  the  way  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  The  chief  interest  of  the  publication  from  this 
reviewer’s  point  of  view  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
methods  of  doing  business  at  the  modern  court  of  Delhi 
with  the  inevitable  comparison  it  provokes  one  into  making 
with  the  methods  of  300  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mazdoor ’s  criticism  of  corrupt  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  make  a  point  which  is  also  found  in  an  article 
on  “  Famine  in  India  ”  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet,  the 
journal  of  the  British  medical  profession.  The  writer. 
Col.  R.  Passmore,  a  former  I.M.S.  official  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  in  Coonoor,  gives  an 
account  of  famines  past  and  present,  their  causes  and 
possible  remedies.  Even  in  the  19th  century  relief  plans 
were  hampered  by  corruption.  Then  famine  codes  were 
developed,  relief  schemes  through  major  public  works  to 
provide  employment  and  the  coming  of  the  railways  helped 
to  mitigate  matters.  Today,  Col.  Passmore  feels,  the  old 
famine  codes,  useful  in  their  day,  need  revision  asd  he 
suggests  in  particular  that  relief  programmes  in  time  of 
famine  might  include  public  works  that  permanently  im¬ 
prove  the  villages  of  the  affected  area  and  do  not  involve 
setting  up  famine  camps.  He  refers  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  schemes  and  observes  that  the  problems  are 
all  “  subtle  mixtures  of  morals,  economics  and  scientific 
technology.”  One  would  like  to  see  evidence  that  India 
realises  that  morals  come  into  the  solution  of  her 
problems. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

Maria  Murder  and  Suicide  by  Verrier  Elwin  (Geoffrey 

Cumberleae,  Oxford  University  Press.  Second  Edition. 

R.S.  12/8). 

A  strong  plea  for  a  wholly  new  approach  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  criminals  from  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  is  the 
important  feature  of  this  adniirable  study  of  the  reasons 
that  drive  unsophisticated  primitive  folk  to  murder  and 
suicide.  No  man  alive  knows  more  of  the  tribes  of  India 
than  Elwin.  and  his  plea  for  a  special  type  of  camp  prison 
for  aboriginals  merits  very  careful  consideration.  His 
researches  into  150  cases  of  major  crime  among  the  Maria 
Goods  of  Bastar  in  the  Deccan,  show  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  innocence  of  childhood,  if  one  may  use  the 
word  “  innocence.”  in  the  way  in  which  most  murders  by 
Marias  are  committed.  Impulse  and  the  quarrel  of  the 


THE  CHINESE  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

by  VICTOR  PURCELL 
50s.  net. 

‘  ,  there:  can  rarely  have  been  a  more  timely  and 

yet  less  ephemeral  book  than  this  .  .  ’ — Spectator. 


BONDO  HIGHLANDER 

by  VERRIER  ELWIN 
50s.  net. 

‘  .  .  .  Dr.  Elwin  became  fond  of  the  Bondo.  and  it 
is  this  ability  to  become  friendly  with  wild  people, 
as  well  as  his  powers  of  accurate  observation  and 
record,  which  has  enabled  him  to  make  this  worthy 
addition  to  the  admirable  set  of  monographs  on 
Indian  tribes  which  has  already  come  from  hi« 
pen  .  .  .  ’ — Times  Literary  Supplement. 


CHINESE  COMMUNISM 
AND  THE  RISE  OF 
MAO  TZE-TUNG 

by  B.  I.  SCHWARTZ 
25s.  net 

(for  Harvard  University  Press) 
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moment,  often  the  added  influence  of  alcohol,  are  nearly 
always  responsible  for  crime.  There  is  seldom  the  evidence 
of  long-standing  grievances  and  careful  planning  to  do  away 
with  a  hated  neighbour.  And  yet  the  culprit  is  tried  in  the 
same  way  as  a  civilised  man  fully  aware  of  his  social  obliga¬ 
tions  and  who  should  know  better.  He  is  sent  to  prison 
where  he  is  denied  the  recreation  that  means  so  much  in 
his  life,  and  he  is  even  denied  religious  consolation,  which 
other  prisoners  are  allowed  and  which  means  so  much  to 
superstitious  primitives,  even  on  the  eve  of  execution. 

“  What  great  areas  of  crime  and  semi-criminal 
human  activity  are  untouched  by  these  simple  aboriginals!” 
exclaims  Elwin.  ”  Unnatural  vice  is  unknown  to  them. 
Rape  is  extremely  rare.  Infanticide  and  abortion  is  so 
unusual  as  to  merit  spjwial  record.  They  are  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  cheating  and  blackmail.  They  do  not 
tread  the  mean  and  devious  ways  of  untruth.  These  tribes¬ 
men  do  not  cheat  and  exploit  the  p)oor  and  the  weak.  They 
are  mostly  ignorant  of  caste  and  race  prejudice.  They  do 
not  prostitute  their  women  or  degrade  them  by  foolish  laws 
and  customs.  They  do  not  form  themselves  into  armies  and 
destroy  one  another  by  foul  chemical  means.  They  do 
not  tell  p)omp)ous  lies  over  the  radio.  .  .  .  The  majority  are 
kind  and  loving,  admirable  in  the  home,  steadfast  in  their 
tribal  loyalties,  manly,  independent,  honourable.” 

With  the  great  fund  of  natural  innocence  on  which  to 
build  the  tribesman’s  spirit  should  be  recreated,  not  broken, 
and  Elwin’s  idea  of  campis  where  the  condemned  criminal 
with  a  long  sentence  to  serve  may  have  the  food  to  which  he 
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is  used,  the  services  of  his  tribal  priest,  and  his  natural 
recreation  in  the  shap)e  of  corp)orate  singing  and  dancing  fits 
in  with  modern  concepts  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
prisoners  capable  of  being  turned  into  useful  members  of 
society.  He  is  supported  by  Sir  Wilfred  Grigson — the  judge 
who  tried  twelve  of  the  cases  analysed  by  Elwin — who  says 
in  his  prefatory  note  that  the  idea  of  village  or  camp  prison 
had  occurred  to  him  while  he  was  serving  in  Bastar. 

Bernard  Fonseca 


Asian.  Hoffnung  einer  neuen  Welt  by  Anton  ZlSCHKA 

(Oldenburger  Verlagshaus,  vorm.  Gerhard  Stalling 

Verlag,  Oldenburg) 

When  Mr.  Zischka,  a  former  foreign  editor  of  the 
Xeue  Freie  Presse  in  Vienna,  took  to  'the  writing  of 
books,  he  showed  a  keen  sense  of  topicality.  His  first 
books — Der  Kampf  um  die  W ellmacht  Baumwulle  and 
Der  Kampf  um  die  W eltmacht  Oel — ,  published  between 
the  two  world  wars,  were  followed  up  by  studies  of 
Ibn  Saud  and  books  on  Japan  and  on  Abyssinia,  which 
country  he  described  as  “  the  last  unsolved  problem  of 
Africa.”  In  the  meantime  this  problem  has  been  solved 
in  a  way  rather  unexpected  by  Mr.  Zischka,  who  pre¬ 
sumed,  as  so  many  others  did,  that  the  Axis  Powers 
will  have  a  say  in  world  affairs.  Now  he  turns  to  Asia 
again  and  tries  to  analyse  “Plans  and  Possibilities  of 
the  Neutral  Half  of  Mankind,”  and  were  it  not  for  the 
sort  of  advice  he  gives  to  these  countries  that  have 
gained  or  regained  their  independence,  his  book  would 
be  a  useful  compilation  of  facts  gathered  from  an 
impressive  list  of  sources,  though  the  sensationalism 
of  the  author’s  style  reminds  the  reader  a  bit  too  much 
of  a  hugely  extended  editorial.  In  true  German  fashion 
he  would  like  to  see  a  combination  of  neutral  powers 
that  could  resist  political  pressure  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  the  U.S.A.  to  which  he  forecasts  an 
extremely  dark  future.  When  he  ventures  into  ethno¬ 
logical  statements,  the  effect  is  ridiculous:  one  should 
think  that  all  the  Aryan  swindle  of  Hitlerite  Germany 
should  have  taught  the  author  at  least  that  Hawaiians 
and  Tahitians  are  not  Malays  (p.  218);  we  are  surprised 
to  read  (on  p.  291)  that  Koreans  are  “  a  mixture  of 
Aryan  -  Caucasian  primeval  races  with  Mongolian  -  Poly¬ 
nesian  types,”  and  he  advises  these  mongrels  to  think 
for  themselves  and  to  free  themselves  in  this  way  from 
the  “  gigantomania  ”  of  their  advisers.  This  list  of 
errors  in  facts  and  political  balderdash  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  ad  infinitum. 

John  Kennedy 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

AND  Reform  Legislation  in  India,”  recently  con- 
■Licluded  bv  the  passing  of  the  law  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Zamindari  system,  is  dealt  with  in  The  Middle  East 
Journal  (Vol.  5,  No.  3)  by  Mr.  Konrad  Bekker,  a  U.S.A. 
Department  of  State  economist,  who  became  interested  in 
the  problem  when  serving  with  the  American  Forces  in 
India.  The  questions  appropriate  legislation  has  to  answer 
in  this  particular  case  are  manifold:  Pressure  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  oi  the  land,  inadequate  production  techniques,  in¬ 
ability  to  cope  with  recurring  disasters,  uneconomic  size  of 
agricultural  holdings,  exploitative  patterns  of  tenure  and 
agricultural  credit,  and  poor  marketing  facilities.  Before 
the  practical  sides  of  these  problems  can  be  tackled  the 
necessary  legislation  has  to  be  enacted,  which,  in  the  face 
of  vested  interests,  is  not  an  easy  job. 

Miss  Lilly  Abegg,  the  well-known  Swiss  traveller,  who 
in  the  August  issue  of  Atlantis  (Zurich)  drew  an  excellent 
picture  of  Pakistan,  “  a  new  State  in  an  old  country,”  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  October  issue  of  the  same  monthly  an  article 
on  “  Aeroplanes,  Railways,  and  Carts  ”  which,  in  a  lively 
and  highly  interesting  manner,  explains  the  problems  of 
transportation  in  India,  all  this  intermingled  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  life  in  town  and  country. 

A  very  topical  survey  on  ”  America  and  the  Challenge 
of  Asia  ”  is  presented  by  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
where,  within  the  frame  of  a  symposium,  Mr.  Harold  R. 
Isaacs  (known  as  the  author  of  The  Tragedy  of  the 
Chinese  Revolution,  published  in  1938  by  Seeker  and 
Warburg)  deals  with  “  The  Dimensions  of  the 
Crisis  ”  and  strikes  one  of  the  roots  by  saying;  “  The 
problem  of  achieving  new  national  identity  .  .  .  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  problem  of  achieving  new  social  identity. 
The  question  is  no  longer:  Who  shall  rule.  Westerner  or 
Asian  ?  It  is  rather,  which  Asian  shall  rule,  peasant  or 


landlord,  worker  or  capitalist,  plebian  or  aristocrat, 
denxKrat  or  bureaucrat  or  despot  ?  For  the  issue  is  not 
merely  one  of  power  at  the  summit  but  of  the  shape  of  the 
entire  social  fabric,  of  outworn  social  relations,  of  land 
systems  retarding  productivity,  of  the  terms  and  methods 
of  new  growth,  of  modernization  and  industrialization 
It  is  a  matter  of  renewing  and  reshaping  superannuated 
societies,  rich  with  age  and  tradition,  but  incapable  of 
solving  the  problems  of  poverty  and  ignorance  for  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  friction  between  imbedded 
cultural  patterns  and  irresitible  pressure  for  social  change 
will  have  to  generate  new  syntheses  and  open  new  epochs 
whose  shape  we  can  now  only  dimly  perceive. 

In  Art  and  Letters  (Vol.  XXV,  No.  2)  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cultural  problems  of  South-East  Asia  will  find 
a  survey  of  “Modern  Indonesian  Literature”  by  Miss 
Sukesi  Budiardjo;  France-Asie  (Nq.  63,  in  French)  pub¬ 
lishes  an  article  on  “  Les  bouddhas  morts  du  Laos  ”  by 
Colonel  Henri  Roux,  and  a  study  of  Vietnamese  poetry  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  Syntheses  (October,  1951)  Prof. 
Raymond  Schwab  depicts  the  “  Debut  du  Dialogue  Inde- 
Occident  ”  and  shows  the  impact  of  India  on  Western 
European  poetry  and  thought  in  the  century  of  Carlyle, 
Michelet,  Goethe  and  Herder.  The  second  issue  of  Asia, 
published  in  English  by  the  editor  of  France-Asie,  otters 
a  “  Homage  to  Sri  Aurobindo  ”  and  some  interesting 
Vietnamese  studies. 

I  should  also  like  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
quarterly,  Pakistan,  with  M.  V.  Lateve’s  description  of  a 
,  trip  to  Gilgit  and  numerous  other  interesting  articles  on 
political  and  literary  themes. 

Review  (October,  1951).  The  practical  side  of  marketing 
in  South-East  Asia  is  thoroughly  explored  in  “  A  Market 
with  a  Future  ”  by  the  Editor  of  Eastern  World.  It  is 
published  by  Markets  arid  People,  the  organ  of  the  British 
Overseas  Market  Research,  in  its  October  issue. 

John  Kennedy 


POETIC  JUSTICE 

By  R.  H,  Ferry 


1WAS  on  my  way  to  visit  the  rajah  of  a  town  in  Bengal. 
I  passed  through  “  the  holy  gate  ”  vvhere  believers 
devoutly  told  their  beads  in  a  cool  niche  in  the  shadows. 
The  narrow  street  was  bordered  on  either  side  with  box¬ 
like  shops,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  mosque  door 
or  a  fountain.  I  wondered  whether  the  rising  and  falling 
water  came  from  the  canal  nearby,  where  I  had  seen  float¬ 
ing  the  bloated  corpse  of  a  woman  with  her  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear. 

By  the  closed  doors  •f  many  shops  it  was  clear  that 


the  owners  were  temporarily  absent,  either  gone  to  visit 
friends,  to  prayer,  or  that  they  did  not  feel  inclined  to  do 
business  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Here  the  laissez  faire  of  the 
east  was  jostled  by  western  firogress. 

A  cosmopolitan  throng  passed  to  and  fro  endlessly— 
sometimes  an  ungainly  cart  overladen  with  brushwood  and 
green  fodder,  threatened  to  sweep  everyone  and  everything 
suddenly  out  of  the  street.  The  more  respectable  or  opulent 
townspeople  ambled  along  contentedly  except  when  an 
unusually  severe  blow  from  an  inhuman  donkey  boy  mafU 
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his  beast  swerve  unexpectedly  to  right  or  left.  A  woman 
with  a  tray  on  her  head  loaded  high  with  vegetables 
threaded  her  way  carefully,  and  with  equal  care  a  water 
carrier  with  a  newly  filled  skin  made  his  way  .  .  .  again  I 
thought  of  the  corpse  in  the  canal. 

The  rajah  greeted  me  with  customary  eastern  polite¬ 
ness  on  his  spacious  verandah  overlooking  the  dusty  street 
below.  In  the  far  distance  his  farms  and  crops  stretched 
away  for  miles  towards  the  Ganges.  There  was  little  of  the 
east  left  to  him  except  his  turban,  worn  a  little  rakishly. 
He  spoke  with  an  unmistakable  Oxford  accent.  Smoking 
English  cigarettes  and  drinking  Scotch  whisky,  we  talked 
of  many  things.  I  mentioned  the  likelihood  of  pollution 
to  the  water  supply  and  the  corpse  in  the  canal. 

“  We  have  a  good  filter,”  the  rajah  answered  laconj- 
cally. 

“  But  the  corpse  was  that  of  a  murdered  woman,”  I 
expostulated. 

The  rajah  tapped  hjs  chubby  finger  tips  together,  and 
waved  his  hand  as  if  to  dismiss  so  trivial  a  matter.  “  One 
woman  more  or  less,  what  is  that  ?  ”  He  blew  a  smoke 
ring  over  the  balcony  rail,  which  mixed  and  dissolved  in 
the  rising  cloud  of  dust  from  below.  “  Talking  of  dead 
bodies.”  he  said. .  .  .  Then  he  told  me  this  story. 

His  crops  had  been  raided  at  night  by  hillmen.  so  an 
armed  contingent  of  his  employees  had  been  sent  out  on  a 
punitive  expedition.  One  of  the  tribesmen  had  been  shot, 
and  his  body  brought  in  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  as 
proof  of  the  expedition’s  success. 

Two  men,  Ali,  and  his  brother.  Hassan.  were  left  to 
guard  the  corpse  through  the  night  until  the  headman  could 
come  to  see  it  and  take  charge.  The  band  of  armed 
followers  went  to  inform  him.  But  watching  a  corpse  at 
night  can  be  an  irksome  task.  “  I  seek  refuge  with*  Allah,” 
said  Ali.  and  fell  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep.  “  Allah  is  with 
the  patient,”  muttered  Hassan,  gazing  at  the  stars  to  fortify 
himself.  Soon,  however,  his  patience  deserted  him.  and  he 
strode  off  into  the  night  to  visit  a  cousin  who  was  renowned 
as  a  convivial  host,  even  in  the  small  hours.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  sun  came  up  like  a  ball  of  fire  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  Hassan  returned  from  his  carousel, 
he  found  his  brother  eyeing  the  place  where  the  corpse  had 
lain  stiff  only  the  night  before.  “  We  shall  be  in  great 
trouble.”  ‘‘  Why  didst  thou  sleep  so  soundly  ?  ”  asked 
Hassan.  ‘‘  Because,”  said  Ali,  ”  I  knew  that  thou  wouldst 
keep  a  good  watch.” 

At  this  criticail  moment  a  man.  a  grower  of  vegetables, 
came  along  the  lonely  road  riding  a  donkey,  a  patient  beast 
heavily  loaded  on  either  side  with  large  wicker  panniers 
filled  with  ripe  tomatoes.  The  two  guards  conceived  the 
idea  of  murdering  the  gardener,  and  planting  his  body  as 
a  substitute  for  the  corpse  of  the  hillman  raider  that  had 
been  whisked  away  by  his  friends. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  the  headman  came  to  the  spot, 
led  by  the  rajah’s  employees.  They  looked  at  the  corpse 
in  great  surprise.  ”  But  this  is  not  the  body  we  left  thee 


to  guard  !  ”  exclaimed  the  leader  incredulously.  “  Who 
else  can  it  be  ?  ”  said  Ali  and  Hassan  indignantly  in  unison, 
but  feigning  surprise  poorly.  “  I  have  not  left  this  very 
spot  all  these  long  hours,”  said  Ali  truthfully.  “  And  I,” 
said  Hassan,  “  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  have  not  closed 
my  eyes  throughout  the  night  ” — this  with  equal  truth. 
But  the  Mukhtor  was  suspicious.  The  body  was  not 
dressed  in  the  distinctive  garb  of  a  goat-herding  peasant. 
”  It  is  certain  that  this  man  was  a  gardener.  It  is  better,  my 
friends,  that  you  speak  only  the  truth,  for  I  am  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with  in  the  performance  of  my  arduous  duties. 
Though  my  grandfather  was  but  a  poor  man,  my  father 
was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  my  mother  did  not 
bear  me  without  wisdom.”  Under  such  a  dire  threat  both 
Ali  and  Hassan  broke  down,  and  confesed  to  the  crime 
committed  in  order  to  cover  their  laxity. 

“  Oh,  fatherless  ones,”  said  the  headman,  “  if  this  is 
indeed  the  truth,  wlpere  are  the  tomatoes  thou  speakest 
of  ?  ”  “  We  threw  the  panniers  in  the  rice  fields  to  the 
side  of  the  road.”  answered  Ali.  ”  And  belaboured  the 
donkey  until  it  ran  away  with  considerable  haste,”  said 
Hassan. 

The  headman  made  an  immediate  search  among  the 
crops,  and  it  was  true  that  the  panniers  lay  there,  with  the 
tomatoes  scattered  around.  But  the  scarlet  patches  on  the 
ground  were  not  only  of  fruit— there  was  also  the  blood  of 
a  dismembered  body  of  a  woman  hidden  in  the  bottom  of 
the  p>anniers. 

The  story  was  finished,  the  rajah  crossed  and  re¬ 
crossed  his  legs.  “  Poetic  justice,”  he  said,  a  faint  smile 
coming  into  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  “  The  vegetable 
vendor  had  murdered  his  wife  after  a  quarrel,  and  was 
disposing  of  her  body  when  justice  overtook  him.” 

It  was  very  hot,  the  rajah  switched  on  the  electric  fan, 
which  stirred  the  somnolent  air.  He  rose  and  pointed  at 
a  patch  of  cotton  shimmering  white  in  the  distance.  ”  I 
put  these  lands  into  maize  last  year,”  he  said,  a  little 
proudly.  “  I  will  plant  wheat  next  with  a  fertiliser,  nothing 
like  a  good  rotation  to  get  an  economical  yield  per  acre.” 

“  What  happened  to  the  two  guards  ?  ”  I  asked  tenta¬ 
tively.  After  a  pause,  for  his  mind  was  already  far  away 
from  the  story  he  had  told  me,  the  rajah  replied:  “They 
will  receive  a  fair  trial  tomorrow.  We  have  a  very  fine 
courthouse  now,  with  red  geraniums  at  the  door.” 

Next  day  I  attended  th§  modern  air-conditioned  court. 
The  headman  was  witness  for  the  defence,  and  also  stated 
the  case  for  the  prosecution.  Three  young  men  with  white 
shirts  comprised  the  jury.  The  rajah  was  in  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  chair. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  ?  ”  he  asked  the  men  in  the 
dock,  between  puffs  of  a  cheroot.  “  Allah  is  merciful,” 
replied  Ali  and  Hassan  in  unison.  The  jury  did  not  with¬ 
draw;  they  were  unanimous  in  their  finding.  Both  men 
were  acquitted,  and  the  rajah  directed  that  they  should 
receive  substantial  rewards— justice  had  been  done  once 
more. 
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GOLDEN  GOA 

By-  E,  R.  Yarham 


Early  this  year  France  ceded  to  India  the  most 
famous  of  the  remaining  relics  of  French  India,  the  city 
of  Pondicherry,  and  only  recently.  Pandit  Nehru 
declared  that  Cioa.  Portugal’s  ancient  Indian  possession, 
should  “  join  India.”  ”  The  Portuguese  Government  when 
approached  by  us  for  negotiations  regarding  the  future  of 
their  possessions  in  India,”  he  said.  “  informed  us  that, 
since  these  were  an  integral  part  of  Portugal,  no  negotia¬ 
tions  regarding  their  future  could  be  held.  We  cannot 
accept  this  claim  ...  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India, 
in  fact,  remain  in  colonial  subjugation  and  the  movement 
for  freedom  is  in  suppression.” 

Portugal’s  three  enclaves  in  India — Goa.  Damaun  (or 
Daman)  and  Diu — occupy  a  territory  of  1 .500  square  miles 
and  have  a  population  of  about  600,000.  As  the  result  of 
India’s  new  status  as  an  independent  power,  the  Portuguese 
Government  has  effected  important  constitutional  changes 
in  the  territory  of  Goa.  by  making  it  a  metropolitan 
province,  and  then  by  granting  it  autonomy  in  its  fiscal  and 
administrative  affairs  last  year.  In  addition,  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Council,  which  was  formerly  a  consultative  body,  has 
been  given  full  deliberative  powers. 

However,  nothing  done  now  can  restore  Goa  to  its 
ancient  glories,  when  for  long  ‘‘  Golden  Goa  ”  was  a 
worthy  child  of  the  “  Golden  Age  ”  of  Portugal.  This 
once  prosperous  capital  of  the  Portuguese  domains  in  India 
was  the  first  great  trading  centre  through  which  India  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  West.  But  now.  except  for 
some  of  its  churches,  old  Goa.  once  the  wealthiest  city  in 
India,  is  in  ruins.  The  reason  for  this  decay  was  that  the 
whole  splendid  structure  of  Portuguese  power  in  India 
rested  on  no  solid  foundations.  From  the  first  predatory 
and  parasitic,  it  became  priest-ridden  and  profiteering, 
until  finally  it  was  reduced  to  a  few  enclaves  on  the  map 
with  names  known  only  to  history. 

There  have  been  many  cities  where  Pangin.  or  New 
Goa.  capital  of  the  territory  since  1843.  now  stands.  For  it 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  historic  of  civilised  sites  in 
the  sub-continent,  and  the  former  cities  that  stood  there 
bore  many  names.  The  very  old  Hindu  city  of  Goa  was  re¬ 
nowned  in  legend  and  history.  It  was  built  on  an  island 
surrounded  by  the  two  rivers  Mandavi  and  Juari.  but  of 
this  there  is  scarcely  any  trace.  Its  name  occurs  in  the 
sacred  Hindu  writings  variously  as  Gove,  Govapuri, 
and  Gomant.  and  to  the  medieval  Arabian  geographers  it 
was  Sindabur  and  Sandabur.  and  to  the  Portuguese  when 
they  appeared  off  the  west  coast  of  India  as  Goa  Velha. 

As  one  would  exp^t.  Goa  saw  many  masters.  For 
twelve  hundred  years  it  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Kadamba  dynasty,  and  it  was  taken  by  the  Moslems  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  this  time  Goa  was 
important  as  the  starting-point  of  pilgrims  from  India  to 
Mecca,  as  a  market  with  no  rival  except  Calicut  on  the 
west  coast,  and  particularly  as  the  centre  of  the  import 
trade  in  horses  from  Hormuz  in  Persia. 

Alphonso  d’ Albuquerque,  renowned  Portuguese 


captain,  conqueror  and  administrator,  who  succeeded 
Almeida  as  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India,  set  to  work  to 
found  a  great  empire  in  the  East,  and  as  a  first  step  he  laid 
siege  to  Goa.  He  intended  it  to  be  a  colony  and  naval  base 
as  distinct  from  the  fortified  factories  at  Calicut,  Cochin 
and  elsewhere.  He  took  the  place  without  opposition.  A 
Hindu  ascetic  had  foretold  its  downfall,  the  Ottoman 
mercenaries  were  outnumbered,  and  the  city  surrendered, 
therefore,  without  a  struggle  and  the  Portuguese  entered 
in  triumph  in  1510.  But  the  former  possessor.  Yusuf  Adil 
Shah,  king  of  Bijapur,  returned  with  60,000  troops,  forced 
the  passage  of  the  ford  and  blockaded  the  Portuguese  from 
May  to  August,  when  the  passing  of  the  monsoon  enabled 
them  to  put  to  sea.  In  the  November  of  the  same  year. 
Albuquerque  returned  with  a  larger  force  and  retook  it 
after  desperate  resistance.  Goa  was  the  first  Portuguese 
territorial  acquisition  in  Asia,  and  .Albuquerque  was  buried 
there. 

.Albuquerque  and  other  rulers,  including  Vasco 
da  Gama,  raised  Goa  to  the  status  of  a  world  city,  a  centre 
of  wealth  and  power,  with  a  population  exceeding  2(X),()00. 
It  became  the  capital  of  a  dominion  which  extended  from 
Hormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  coast  of  China.  The 
Portuguese  denied  access  to  others,  straining  the  preroga¬ 
tive  that  discovery  meant  exclusive  possession  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  arbitrary  power.  The  era  of  most  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  was  1575  to  1625.  but  the  Portuguese 
monopoly  was  raising  enmity  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Dutch  in  Indian  waters  was  followed  by  the  gradual  ruin  of 
Goa.  They  blockaded  the  city  twice  and  it  was  ravaged  by 
epidemics,  and  gradually  its  remaining  trade  was  mono¬ 
polised  by  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  days  of  “  Golden  Goa  ”  travellers  spoke  of  the 
splendour  of  the  city,  of  its  famous  colleges,  churches, 
and  impressive  mansions,  most  of  which  have  crumbled 
into  dust.  The  chief  surviving  building  in  old  Goa  is  (he 
cathedral  founded  by  Albuquerque.  The  town  was  a  great 
centre  of  missionary  activity,  and  was  spoken  of  as  “  a 
Rome  in  India,  both  for  absoluteness  and  fabrics.”  Sur¬ 
rounding  a  ^uare  in  the  old  city,  named  Pelhourina.  are 
several  Christian  churches  and  convents.  Of  these  the 
most  important,  that  of  Bom  (the  Gocxl)  Jesus,  has  a 
handsome  facade  and  is  famous  throughout  India  because 
it  contains  the  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated 
missionary  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

About  a  century  back  old  Goa.  after  its  decay  and 
constant  threat  from  the  Mahrattas.  was  inhabitated  only 
by  a  few  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  and  was  superseded  as 
the  capital  of  the  territory  by  New  Goa.  This  town  is 
picturesque  and  well  built,  largely  on  reclaimed  land, 
and  has  a  modern  port. 

The  surrounding  territory  is  traversed  by  a  spur  of 
the  Western  Ghats.  It  has  numerous  rivers,  and  there  is 
a  very  beautiful  and  celebrated  waterfall  called  Dudh 
Sagar,  or  “  Sea  of  Milk.”  Salt  and  manganese  are  mined, 
copra,  coconuts  and  spices  are  produced,  and  some  of  the 
area  is  well  forested. 
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RITUAL 

MASKS 


By  David  Parry 


All  Asian  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  which  the 
iVtoslem  religion  flourishes, 
have  their  traditional  mask  forms, 
and  perhaps  even  more  interesting 
than  the  masks  themselves  are  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put  by  priests 
and  actors  from  Japan  to  China,  or 
from  Ceylon  to  Tibet. 

Outside  Africa,  New  Guinea 
furnishes  some  of  the  best  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  employment  of  masks 
for  ritual  purposes,  and  a  typical 
example  is  the  annual  devil-chasing 
of  the  Papuan  villagers,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  group  of  houses  feasting 
the  spirits  and  dancing  for  them  in 
boldly  carved  masks  of  hollowed 


Siamese  Dancers 


wood.  At  one  time,  the  importance 
attached  to  these  masks  was  very  great  indeed, 
and,  if  they  have  lost  something  of  their  power  to  awe  and 
terrify,  it  is  because,  even  in  these  remote  and  undelevoped 
parts  of  the  world,  the  mask  has  come  to  be  used  on  occa¬ 
sions  by  professional  entertainers,  strolling  players  who 
attract  large  audiences  in  the  hamlets  through  which  they 
pass. 

Much  the  same  has  happened  in  Ceylon,  for  here, 
too,  masks  are  employed  both  for  exorcising  demons  and 
for  theatrical  purposes.  The  Sinhalese  actors  in  the  two 
famous  Hindu  epics,  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana, 
wear  very  elaborate  wooden  masks  decorated  in  reds  and 
blues,  and  rarely  do  the  craftsmen  who  fashion  these 
accessories  permit  themselves  a  touch  of  individuality, 
merely  reproducing  patterns  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
were  doubtless  borrowed  from  temple  art.  Just  as  con¬ 
ventional  are  the  masks  intended  for  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  but  in  this  case  the  doctor  has  a  score  of  different 
types  at  his  disposal — one  for  each  of  the  principal 
diseases  common  in  Ceylon. 

Although  Ceylon  is  renowned  for  its  masks,  in  this 
respect  it  cannot  bear  comparison  with  Tibet.  Many  of 
the  monasteries  of  Lamaism  possess  remarkably  varied 
collections  to  draw  upon  for  the  presentation  of  the  sacred 


dramas  dealing  with  the  former  births  of  the  Buddha,  and 
masked  carnivals  and  other  ceremonies  are  fr^uently 
staged.  Characteristic  of  the  performances  given  to 
exorcise  demons  is  the  so-called  Dance  of  the  Red  Tiger 
Devil,  a  deity  evidently  worshipped  by  the  Tibetans  in 
pre-Buddhist  times.  Generally  the  lamas  have  appropriate 
costumes  to  go  with  their  masks,  and  the  weird  clowns, 
for  instance,  are  dressed  like  skeletons  to  match  their 
flattened,  grinning  heads.  Although  sometimes  made  of 
gilded  copper,  the  masks  are  usually  composed  of  papier 
mach(*  and  cloth,  but  in  neighbouring  Sikkim  and  Bhutan 
wood  is  the  popular  material,  the  finished  carvings  being 
painted  in  brilliant  colours  and  eventually  adorned  with 
yak-hair  wigs.  Throughout  these  Himalayan  States  one 
notices  a  huge  range  of  designs  depicting  ogres,  monsters 
and  animals,  and  in  numerous  cases  a  third  eye  is  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  an  indicaton  of  superior 
wisdom  and  power. 

The  foreigner  can  hardly  expect  to  derive  much  en¬ 
joyment  from  any  Eastern  drama  until  he  has  acquired  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  mask.  In 
the  Siamese  theatre  red,  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  green 
masks  of  papier  mach6  are  generally  allotted  to  the  various 
roles.  Green  often  serves  to  denote  the  higher  ranks,  and 
in  the  event  of  two  green-masked  personages  appearing 
on  the  stage  simultaneously  they  must  be  told  apart  by 
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their  facial  shapes  and  kinds  of  crown.  Ravana’s  crown, 
for  example,  has  a  series  of  miniature  faces  upon  it  to 
signify  that  he  has  ten  heads.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
colour,  the  majority  of  Siamese  masks  are  elaborately 
gilded,  which  helps  to  make  them  look  heavy  and  strong. 


Singhalese  Devil  Dancers 

The  players  of  Indonesia  wear  masks  as  they  act 
stories  adapted  from  Sanskrit  literature,  and  much  is  gained 
by  the  employment  of  these  skilfully  carved  properties. 
The  normal  way  of  keeping  them  in  place  is  by  means  of 
a  strip  of  leather  which  the  actor  grips  between  his  teeth — 
quite  an  efficient  method,  as  the  average  drama  is  produced 
in  a  similar  manner  -to  the  renowned  Javanese  puppet- 
shows,  and  speech  is  seldom  used. 

Turning  to  Japan,  reference  has  already  been  made 
in  an  earlier  issue  of  Eastern  World  to  the  superb  masks 
of  the  esoteric  Noh,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  praise  too  highly  the  exceptional  quality  of 
these  miracles  of  craftsmanship,  many  of  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  intact  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  know  that  long 
before  the  development  of  the  serious  drama  in  the  14th 
century  masks  were  in  regular  use  at  the  Japanese  Court, 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  it  was  the  nobles,  not  professional 
players,  who  performed  the  dances  of  those  days. 

Besides  those  of  the  Noh,  a  wide  variety  of  other 
masks  are  used  in  Japan  for  processions,  light  comedy,  and 
so  on.  As  a  variation  on  the  Tibetan  Lion  Dance,  the 
strolling  players  of  both  China  and  Japan  often  display  a 
red  lion-mask  mounted  on  a  pole,  two  operators  concealed 
under  a  red  cloth — the  “  body  ”  of  the  animal— causing 
the  beast  to  open  and  close  its  jaws  and  generally  behave 
in  a  realistic  fashion. 

The  mask  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Japan 


from  China  in  the  7th  or  8th  century,  and  it  is  known  that 
as  long  ago  as  the  Northern  Chi  Dynasty  (A.D.  550-577) 
the  handsome  Chinese  Prince  Lan-ling  wore  a  ferocious 
face-covering  in  battle  to  frighten  his  enemies.  As  far 
as  China’s  religious  drama  is  concerned,  masks  have  long 
assisted  in  impressing  upon  the  onlooker  the  horrible 
punishments  meted  out  to  wrong-doers  in  purgatory,  while 
countless  designs  of  a  rather  more  cheerful  aspect  are 
intended  for  children  and  clowns.  Such  masks,  constructed 
of  papier  mache,  are  decorated  by  artists  specialising  in  this 
work,  but  the  actors  taking  part  in  the  secular  plays  have  a 
decided  preference  for  make-up,  though  paint  and  powder 
niay  be  appliejd  so  heavily  that  the  result  is  almost  undis- 

tinguishable  from  that  produced  by  a  true  mask. 

“  Painted-face  characters  ”  as  the  Chinese  know  them 
today  probably  came  into  existence  during  the  Ming 
Dynasty.  Prior  to  the  14th  century,  at  any  rate,  only 
villainous  roles  called  for  the  use  of  powder  and  paint,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  numerous  colours  are  pressed  into 
service— yellow  for  craftiness,  red  for  loyalty,  and  gold 
and  silver  for  dignity,  to  name  just  a  few.  White,  on  the 
contrary,  still  stands  for  wickedness,  and  the  possessor  of 
Ta-hua-lien,  or  the  entirely  white- powdered  countenance, 
must  be  vicious  indeed  !  Make-up  is  applied  by  the 
individual  actors  in  innumerable  different  ways,  and  some 
characters  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  special  symbol — 
the  cloud  design  of  the  God  of  Clouds,  for  example;  the 
leopard  spots  of  the  Leopard  Devil;  or  the  drawing  of  a 
moon  on  the  forehead  of  P*ao-tsen,  the  judge  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  conducting  his  enquiries  in  the  Land  of  the 
Dead. 


PrefKirinii  a  mask  for  the  Chinese  Unicorn  Dance 
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SECTION 

Scottish  Industry 
Supplies  Asia’s  Needs 

By  John  Sherret 

THti  sliipbuilding  connections  between  Scotland  and 
Eastern  countries  have  always  been  close,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  changing  conditions  of  recent  years,  they 
remain  strong.  This  fact  is,  however,  hardly  surprising 
when  it  is  realised  that  fully  one-third  of  British  tonnage 
output  and  about  one-sixth  of  world  output  is  produced 
from  Scottish  yards,  mainly  on  the  Clyde.  The  fact  that 
Scottish  engineers  have  in  the  past  migrated  to  Eastern  as 
well  as  other  countries  and  that  Scottish  capital  and  enter¬ 
prise  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  has  also  been  a  strong  influence. 

Mainly,  of  course,  the  fleets  in  operation  have  been 
British-owned,  and  while  this  remains  true  there  is  an 
increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  various  countries  to  take 
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part  in  ownership  and,  if  possible,  to  build  new  ships'them- 
selves.  These  objectives,  however,  call  for  skill  as  well 
as  capital,  and  their  results  can  be  judged  only  after  a  long 
period  of  experience.  In  the  meantime  the  established 
fleets  continue  to  provide  their  customary  service,  and 
mention  need  be  made  of  only  such  leading  undertakings 
as  the  P.  and  O.  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Ellerman 
Lines,  the  Blue  Funnel  and  other  fleets  in  the  “  Holt  ” 
group,  the  Anchor  Line,  the  Henderson  Line,  and.  of 
those  operating  largely  to  and  from  the  Antipodes,  the  New 
Zealand,  Orient,  and  Shaw  Savill  Lines.  In  addition,  of 
course,  the  tanker  companies  operating  in  Eastern  waters 
draw  a  considerable  share  of  their  tonnage  from  Clyde 
yards. 

Many  ships  of  the  fleets  referred  to  have  been  cradled 
-on  the  Clyde,  and  many  more  are  at  present  on  order.  For 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  example — 
a  P.  and  O.  associate  and  one  whose  services  are  being 
changed  because  of  the  reservation  of  Indian  coasts 
traffic  for  Indian  shipping— Barclay  Curie  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  just  completed  their  64th  vessel,  the  Chakdara,  and 
they  and  several  other  local  builders  have  still  keels  of  ships 
for  the  same  group  to  lay  down.  Lithgows,  however, 
recently  completed  an  order  for  three  ships  for  the  Scindia 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Bombay,  and  Qyde  firms  who 
specialise  in  smaller  craft  such  as  coasting  and  river  vessels, 
dredgers  and  tugs,  have  supplied  and  have  yet  to  build 
vessels  of  these  types  in  considerable  number  for  Eastern 
owners.  Among  the  Scottish  firms  concerned  are  Yarrow 
and  Co..  William  Denny  and  Brothers,  Labnitz  and  Co., 
and  William  Simons  and  Co.  (the  two  last-named  being 
dredger  builders  of  Renfrew),  and  the  Caledon  Ship¬ 
building  Company,  Dundee.  The  last-named,  together 
with  Scott’s  of  Greenock,  and  also  William  E)enny  and 
Brothers,  is  engaged  in  larger  construction,  and  has  built 
many  vessels  for  service  in  Eastern  waters. 

Manufacturers  of  heavy  engineering  products  in 
Scotland  also  do  a  considerable  trade  with  Eastern 
countries,  and  as  industrial  development  proceeds  in  these 
countries  the  opportunities  wilk  continue  to  increase  with 
advantage  to  suppliers  and  supplied  alike.  Transport  and 
the  development  of  water  supplies,  for  both  consumption 
and  irrigation,  are  of  prime  importance,  and  in  the  former 
field  a  prominent  Glasgow  undertaking,  the  North  British 
Locomotive  Company,  continue  to  provide  many  of  their 
products  for  Eastern  service  as  well  as  maintaining  a 
regular  supply  of  spares.”  Similarly,  Albion  Motors, 
also  of  Glasgow,  build  many  of  the  heavy  commercial 
vehicles  seen  on  Eastern  roads. 

Hydraulic  engineering  is  the  speciality  of  Glenfield  and 
Kennedy,  of  Kilmarnock,  the  largest  concern  of  their  kind 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  a  wide  range  of  auxiliary  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  same  category  is  supplied  by  other  Sottish 
firms,  such  as  G.  and  J.  Weir,  Glasgow,  Sir  William  Arrol 
and  Co.  are  noted  for  bridge  building  and  other  forms  of 
structural  engineering.  Redpath,  Brown  and  Co.,  and  the 
Colville  Construction  Company  are  also  (with  others)  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  capacity. 

The  organisation  of  fuel  supplies  is  a  necessary  pre¬ 
lude  to  industrial  growth,  and  in  this  connection  the 
mining  machines  and  other  equipment  produced  by  Scottish 
firms  are  in  urgent  request.  The  coal-cutting  and  convey¬ 
ing  machinery  of  Mavor  and  Coulson,  of  Glasgow,  and  of 
Anderson.  Boyes  and  Co..  MotherweU.  are  ns^  wherever 
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coal-winning  is  carried  on.  In  the  related  activity  of  electri¬ 
cal  power  generation  Scottish  engineers  also  participate. 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  and  James  Hawden  and  Co.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  supply  boilers  and  boiler  auxiliaries. 

A  large  part  of  the  sugar  machinery  made  in  Britain 
comes  from  the  Glasgow  area,  and  such  names  as  the 
Mirrlees  Watson  Company,  Watson,  Laidlaw  and  Co., 
Duncan  Stewart  and  Co.,  and  A.  and  W.  Smith  and  Co., 
are  known  throughout  the  world.  For  building,  drainage, 
oil  pumping  and  many  other  purposes  the  tubes  ot 
Stewart’s  and  Lloyd’s  are  equally  renowned. 

The  textile  machinery  industry  is,  perhaps,  not  of 
major  proportions  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  important  in  the 
particular  lines  produced  and  has  recently  been  expanding 
the  range.  It  is  centred  mainly  in  the  Dundee  area,  but 
tends  to  show  renewed  development  in  the  West  of  Scot¬ 
land,  where  it  was  a  basic  activity  before  the  heavier  types 
of  engineering  developed.  For  the  most  part  the 
machinery  produced  is  for  the  jute  and  linoleum  industries. 
The  former  industry  in  India  and  Pakistan,  especially  the 
latter,  provides  a  good  outlet,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
production  of  such  firms  as  Urquhart,  Lindsay  and  Robert¬ 
son  Orchar,  Lee,  Croll  and  Co.,  and  James  F.  Low  and  Co., 
lias  recently  b^n  going  to  these  markets.  A  Paisley 
engineer  has  recently  invented  a  machine  for  decorbicating 
linseed  straw  (hitherto  useless),  and  this  now  in  production. 
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As  for  the  textile  industry  in  Scotland  this,  as  else¬ 
where,  has  suffered  from  the  development  of  textile  pro¬ 
duction  in  Eastern  countries.  It  still,  however,  comjxtes 
effectively  in  the  finer  ends  of  the  trade  and  in  “  quality  ” 
products,  and  shipments  to  many  countries  east  of  Suez 
are  on  a  large  scale.  The  bed  sheets  from  the  Scottisli  mills 
of  James  Finlay  and  Co.,  shirts  made  by  David  and  John 
Anderson,  and  carpets  produced  by  James  Templeton  and 
Co.,  Blackvv'ood.  Morhan  and  Sons,  and  A.  F.  Stoddard 
and  Co.,  for  example,  have  long  been  in  common  usage, 
and,  of  course,  Scots  tweed  and  knitwear  find  a  ready  sale 
because  of  their  reputation  for  quality.  Tartan  cloth  is 
another  Scottish  speciality,  while  a  large  turnover  in  bulk 
material  is  still  done  by  numerous  Scottish  mills. 

Another  Scottish  product  which  sells  on  its  quality 
guarantee  (a  unique  one)  is  whisky,  which  is  in  universal 
demand.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  demand  in  recent 
years,  and  so  large  the  dollar-earning  capacity  of  the 
industry,  that  supplies  to  soft-currency  areas  as  well  as  to 
the  home  market  have  been  strictly  limited.  That  is  a  point 
of  special  regret  to  distillers,  who  fear  that  habits  in  con¬ 
suming  countries  may  change.  It  has  been  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  past  year  or  so  to  increase  production,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  in  all  markets  the  industry  will,  before  long, 
again  be  like  Johnnie  Walker,  “  going  strong.”  Meanwhile, 
Scottish  brewers  are  helping  to  meet  the  demand  for  beer 
in  the  East  by  participating  actively  in  export  trade. 

The  Scottish  Council 

(Development  and  Industry) 

PROMOTION  and  Scottish  export  trade,  and  publicising 
Scotland  throughout  the  world  form  the  main  activities 
of  the  Scottish  Council  (Development  and  Industry)  which 
is  an  entirely  representative  and  authoritative  Scottish  body 
with  a  constituent  membership  embracing  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Trades  Unions  and 
the  Banks  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  an  open  membership 
available  to  firms,  trade  associations,  co-operative  societies, 
trades  councils,  corporate  bodies  of  all  kinds  and  private 
individuals. 

The  Council  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
stimulating  and  assisting  the  expansion  of  Scottish  export 
trade  Widespread  measures  have  been  undertaken  for 
this  purpose,  ranging  from  geneial  activities  affecting  the 
whole  of  Scottish  industry  to  assistance  of  all  kinds  to  the 
individual  exporting  firm.  Enquiries  from  firms  or  agents 
abroad  wishing  to  purchase  Scottish  goods  are  welcomed 
and  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  Scottish  suppliers  likely 
to  be  interested.  The  Council  is  anxious  to  encourage 
buyers  from  abroad  to  visit  Scotland  and  to  give  them  every 
assistance  in  contacting  Scottish  firms  and  agencies  likely 
to  be  of  any  interest  to  them.  Literature  to  assist  such 
buyers  is  available,  including  in  particular  the  Buyers’ 
Guide  to  Scottish  Industries,  which  lists  every  Scottish 
manufacturing  firm  of  any  impt^rtance  according  to  its  pro 
ducts  and  of  which  a  new  edition  is  at  present  being 
prepared. 
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Hong  Fan,  Selangor,  Malaya. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  OPENCAST  TIN-MINE 
CHOSE  M&C  i 


CONVEYORS 


Adding  a  unit  of  sectional  belt  conveyor. 

Labyrinth  seals  keep  the  idler  ball-bearings  safe,  even 
against  Malayan  humid  heat  and  tropical  storms. 


At  the  largest  opencast  tin-mine  in  the  world,  the 
output  travels  on  M&C  sectional  belt  conveyors. 
They  lift  the  ore  a  height  of  320  feet.  By  cutting 
down  tracking  and  handling,  they  much  reduce 
costs.  By  making  delivery  regular  and  even,  they 
help  efficient  running  of  the  plant. 

All  over  the  world,  all  sorts  of  loose  materials  are 


being  handled  better  than  ever  before  —  by  M&C 
sectional  belt  conveyors.  They  are  simple  to  install, 
easy  to  extend,  and  quick  to  move.  The  grit-proof 
idler  rollers  resist  dust,  mud,  and  rain,  and  give  the 
belt  the  easiest  possible  running.  M&C  idlers, 
twenty  years  old,  are  still  at  work  on  the  original 
bearings.  Ask  M&C  for  booklet  C.M.59 


MAYOR  &  COULSON  LTD 

BRIDGETON,  GLASGOW.  S.E..  OLIVE  GROVE  ROAD.  SHEFFIELD.  2.  and  36.  VICTORIA  STREET.  LONDON.  S.W.I. 

Represented  in  Malaya  by:  J.  Whyte  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  16  Barrack  Road,  Kuala  Lumpur;  in  india^by:  Balmer,  Lawrie  &  Co..  Ltd.. 

21  NetaiLSubhas  Road,  Calcutta,  I. 
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JAMES  MclLWRAlTU  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Bruomloan  Works,  Govan,  Glasgow, 
S.W.l. 

Cdhic.y:  "  Mcllwrailh,  Phone,  Glasnow  " 

Waterproof  Covers  and  Canvas, 
Sailcloth  (Cotton,  Jute  and  Flax) 

THE  FAIRLIE  YACHT  SLIP  LTD. 
(Successors  to  William  Fife  &  Son) 

Fairlie 

Cables:  "  Fairlie  289  ” 

Ship  and  Yachtbuilders 

LAIDLAW  DREW  &  CO.,  LTD. 

9,  Tower  St.,  Leith,  Edinburgh,  6. 
Cables:  “  Erilex  Edinburnh  ’’ 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Fuel 
Firing  Equipment 


LEADING  SCOTTISH  FIRMS 

KIRN  PRECISION  INSTRUMENTS 
LTD. 

l3unoon,  Argyll,  Scotland 
Cables:  “  Precision,  Dunoon  ” 

Fingerprint,  Police  and  Clinical  Cameras, 
Photographic  Accessories 

J.  &  W.  SOMERVILLE,  LTD. 

Kali  Nail  Works,  Lennoxtown, 
nr.  Glasgow 

Cables:  “  Somerville,  Lennoxtown  ” 

Manufacturers  of  Nails,  Dogspikes, 

Cut  Tacks  and  Pipe  Hooks 

THE  DISTILLERS  COMPANY  LTD. 
Torphichen  St.  Edinburgh 
Cables:  “  Distillers,  Edinburyh  ” 

Manufacturers  of  Yeast  for  Baking 
and  Medicinal  Purposes 


GLASGOW  CYCLE  CO.,  LI!). 
212,  St.  James’  Road,  Glasgow,  C.4. 
Cables:  "  Undefeated,  Glasyow  " 

Manufacturers  of  “  Argyle  ”  Pedal  Cycles 

GEORGE  YOUNGER  &  SON,  LTD. 
Meadow  &  Candleriggs  Breweries,  .\llua. 
Clackmannanshire 

Cables:  "  Younger,  Alloa" 

Exporters  of  Bottled  Beer  and  Stout 

J.  &  R.  HOWIE,  LTD. 
Hurlford  Works,  Kilmarnock 
Cables:  “  Howie,  Hurlford  ” 

Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Fireclay 
and  Drainage  Materials 


SCOTCH  WHISKY 

By  Philip  Gee 


ONLY  Scotland,  it  seems,  can  produce  Scotch  Whisky, 
whatever  the  reason  may  be.  Whether  it  is  the  spark¬ 
ling  water  from  the  red  granite  mountain  streams,  the 
peat  used  in  drying  the  malt,  or  the  generations  of  skilled 
experience  to  be  found  only  in  Scotland,  the  fact  remains 
that  genuine  Scotch  Whisky  cannot  be  made  anywhere  else. 

Years  ago  the  Japanese,  for  instance,  went  to  Scotland, 
copied  the  plant  and  employed  men  from  Speyside.  The 
imitation  was  drinkable,  but  far  from  good,  and  definitely 
lacking  in  the  subtle  flavour  and  bouquet  which  go  with 
good  Scotch. 

The  Japanese  went  even  further.  They  invented  a 
variety  of  labels  to  lend  an  air  of  authenticity  to  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  One  whisky  was  boldly  described  as  “  Queen 
James.”  Another  had  on  the  label  the  words.  “  Bottled  at 
Buckingham  Balance  under  the  personnal  supervision  of 
H.M.  The  King.”  Still  another  was  “  As  supplied  to  the 
House  of  Cbmmons  since  1066.” 

By  law  Scotch  Whisky  must  be  matured  for  at  least 
three  years.  The  actual  time  averages  seven  to  eight  years, 
and  some  whiskies  have  a  guarantee  of  more  than  ten  years. 

After  maturing,  comes  the  work  of  the  blender,  an 
art  in  itself.  No  two  whiskies  are  alike,  nor  are  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  any  two  distilleries  the  same.  The  master  blender 
works  by  smell,  not  by  taste.  If  he  is  ever  in  doubt  he 
may  moisten  his  hands  with  pure  whisky  and  cup  them 
over  his  nose.  When  he  has  judged  that  the  samples  are 
satisfactory  the  various  whiskies  are  married  in  their  due 
proportions  in  a  great  vat  and  gently  stirred  by  compressed 
air.  The  blended  whisky  is  again  piped  into  casks  and 
allowed,  for  perhaps  a  year,  to  settle  before  bottling. 

During  1950  the  Far  East  alone  imported  475,440 
proof  gaUoos  of  Scotch  whisky,  and  exports  to  India. 


Malaya  and  the  Philippines  totalled  £26,270,788,  having 
been  only  £16,189,562  in  1948. 

The  biggest  single  Far  Eastern  importers  last  year  were 
India  with  126,682  proof  gallons;  Hong  Kong,  49,551 
gallons;  Singapore,  47,678  gallons,  and  Malaya,  43,713 
gallons.  The  Scotch  Whisky  industry  suffered  severely 
during  the  war  The  amount  of  spirit  made  was  greatly 
reduced  from  pre-war  and  during  1942  and  1943  no  dis¬ 
tilling  t(X)k  place  in  Scotland  and,  because  of  the  post-war 
international  food  situation,  again  in  1946.  The  annual 
rate  of  distilling  is  now  getting  back  to  normal,  but  it  will 
be  years  before  this  whisky  is  available  for  the  market. 

Yet  even  in  1945,  exports  to  the  Far  East  were  348,292 
proof  gallons,  a  figure  which  rose  to  632,257  gallons  in  the 
following  year.  This  dropped  in  1947  to  400,235  gallons, 
and  in  1948  to  383,247  gallons.  This  drop  was  partly  the 
result  of  stopping  the  import  of  Scotch  Whisky  in  various 
aieas.  In  1946,  Bombay  alone  bought  176,343  proof  gal¬ 
lons  and  80,032  gallons  in  1947,  after  which  these  imports 
ceased. 

Nevertheless,  figures  have  climbed  steadily  to  last 
year’s  total,  already  mentioned,  of  475,440  gallons  for  the 
Far  East  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  the  United  Kingdom 
Government,  not  the  trade,  which  decides  what  proportion 
of  whisky  is  to  be  exported  and  what  priority  is  to  be  given 
to  dollar  and  hard-currency  areas. 

In  the  distribution  year  ending  April  30th  last,  the 
official  schedule  allowed  for  the  release  of  12,200,000  proof 
gallons  of  Scotch  Whisky  of  which  9.600.000  were  to  be 
exported,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  new 
distribution  agreement  is  now  being  negotiated,  and  lovers 
of  Scotch  Whisky  the  world  over  await  its  details  with  much 
interest. 
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U.K.  Mining  Machinery 
Exports  to  Asia 

A  S  the  following  table  shows,  U.K.  exports  of  mining 
■^machinery  to  Malaya  and  India  have  increased  con¬ 
siderably  as  against  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
pre\  ious  two  years. 

U.K  Mining  Machinery  Exports 

1949  1950  1951 

'  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
Total  exports  2,796,938  3,061,501  3,196,312 

incl.  to  Malaya  156,301  157,176  280,296 

India  564,481  711,873  741,021 

Australia  154,857  301,677  297,733 

At  the  same  time,  the  three  countries  mentioned  in  the 
above  table  took  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of 
mining  machinery,  a  fact  which  underlines  the  importance 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  as  a  market  for  this  industry. 


U.K.  exports  of  mechanical  handling  equipment  show 
also  a  considerable  increase  to  some  countries  in  this  area, 
particularly  to  Malaya,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

U.K.  Exports  of  Mechanical  Handling  Equipment 
(other  than  underground  mining  equipment) 

1949  1950  1951 

first  eight  months  of  the  year 


U.K.  total  exports 

7,090,671 

8.091.081 

8.213.846 

incl.  to  India 

506.130 

538.979 

556.597 

Malaya 

158,228 

181, .555 

215,561 

Hong  Kong 

147,265 

71,858 

51,619 

Australia 

310,533 

677,642 

818.743 

New  Zealand 

182.303 

250,092 

491.715 

The  industry  hopes  that  a  great  number  of  visitors 
from  the  East  will  come  to  the  Third  Exhibition  and  Con¬ 
vention.  which  will  take  place  in  London  between  June  4 
and  14.  1952  At  this  Exhibition  nearly  200  exhibitors  will 
show  the  latest  types  of  mechanical  aid  equipment. 
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FOUR  FOR  GOODNESS- 


M^^VITIE  &  PRICE 

Makers  of  Finest  Quality  Biscuits 


U.K.  Biscuit  Industry 
and  Asia 

Asia  represents  an  important  market  for  the  increasing 
exports  of  the  U.K.  biscuit  industry.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  this  industry’s  exports  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  as  against  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  two  previous  years. 


1949 

1950 

1951 

U.K.  total  biscuit 

first  eight  months  of  the  year 

exports 

2,357,076 

2,134,564 

3,576,532 

inch  to  Malaya 

214,008 

344,353 

706,460 

Hong  Kong 

78,308 

62,201 

127,399 

India 

460,322 

6,011 

34,789 

Pakistan 

136,131 

59.561 

73,379 

Burma 

63,574 

31,216 

29,241 

The  increase  of  exports  to  Malaya  and  Hong  Kong  is 
interesting.  The  decrease  of  exports  to  the  other  countries 
of  Asia  as  against  the  1949  exports  was  due  (especially  in 
the  case  of  India)  to  import  licence  difficulties.  The  U.K. 
industry  hopes  that  following  an  improvement  of  the 
economic  situation  in  the  countries  concerned  the  Govern¬ 
ments  will  pursue  a  more  liberal  import  policy  in  future 
and  points  out  that  in  these  countries  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  diversified  quality  goods  produced  by  the  bis¬ 
cuit  industrv  in  Britain. 
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RcyiTia  «  FBIOE  LTD  •  EDINBDBOH  •  LONDON  •  MANOHESTEB 


CARMEL  EXPORTERS 
&  IMPORTERS  LTD. 

5,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

CABLES:  LONDON. 

We  Specialise  in  Trade  with  the  East 


EXPORTERS  OF;. 
Chemical  Products 
(Industrial  &  Fine) 
Fertilizers 
Pharmaceuticals 
Dyestuffs  &  Colours 
Industrial  Raw 
Materials 

Steels,  Metals,  Hard* 
ware 

Textiles  &  Yams 


IMPORTERS  OF;. 
Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa 
Rice,  Rubber 
Oils,  Seeds 
Gums,  Waxes 
Coconut  Products 
Spices,  Crude  Drugs 
Essential  Oils 
China  Produce 


AND  ALL  CLASSES  OF  MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 
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SCOTTISH  MIGRATION  TO  THE  EAST 

By  J. 


Migration  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
Scot.  If  one  looks  back  two  hundred  years  it  is  found 
that  legislation  immediately  after  the  abortive  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1745  destroyed  the  communal  society  of  the 
Clan.  From  that  date  the  clansmen  could  no  longer  look  to 
their  chieftain  for  support  or  protection.  They  were  largely  a 
landless  people,  and  the  failure  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart’s 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  the  great  movement  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Some  went  to  supply  the  urgent  need  for  labour  in  the 
Clyde  Valley,  but  many  more  turned  their  steps  over  the 
Border  into  industrial  England  or  went  overseas,  mainly 
to  the  Western  World  across  the  Atlantic.  This  movement 
from  the  highlands  to  the  industrial  centre  has  resulted  in 
vast  tracts  of  the  north  being  entirely  uninhabited  while 
three-quarters  of  the  population  are  crowded  together  into 
a  congested  area  which  measures  only  one-seventh  of 
Scotland. 

Although  the  population  of  Scotland  is  just  over  five 
million  compared  with  nearly  forty-four  million  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  number  of  Scots  who  left  Scotland  in  the  ten 
years  before  the  Census  of  1931  was  more  than  double  the 
number  of  English-born  who  left  their  native  land  in  the 
same  period.  The  Scottish  rate  of  loss  by  migration  was 
actually  eighteen  times  that  of  England  and  Wales.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  century  Scotland’s  net  loss  by  migration  was 
approximately  1,100,000 — greater  than  the  population  of 
Glasgow,  but  as  the  migrants  were  mainly  vigorous  young 
men  and  women  their  loss  placed  a  great  strain  on  the 
economic  life  of  Scotland. 

This  movement  away  from  Scotland  has  continued  with 
increasing  momentum  for  two  centuries.  An  examination 
of  Census  return  shows  that  in  the  year  1931  over  one 
million  people  of  Scottish  birth  were  living  either  in 
England,  or  Canada,  or  America.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
story. 

While  the  greater  number  turned  their  faces  westwards 
a  considerable  number  of  Scots  looked  east.  The  type  of 
person  going  east,  however,  is  normally  quite  different 
from  the  western  migrant.  Those  Scots  going  west  were 
mainly  artisans,  tradesmen  or  agricultural  labourers,  while 
the  East  attracted  those  who'se  education  and  training 
enabled  them  to  play  their  part  immediatelv  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  lands  of  Asia. 

Precise  figures  relating  to  the  migration  from  Scotland 
to  Asia  are  difficult  to  obtain.  It  would  anpear  from  the 
Census  of  India  for  the  year  1931  that  about  one  hundred 
thousand  British-born  people  were  then  living  in  that 
country.  In  relation  to  the  total  population  of  India  the 


G.  Kyd 

British-born  only  amounted  to  fourteen  per  hundred 
thousand.  This  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  fact  that,  at 
that  time,  political  domination  did  not  depend  on  numbers 
alone.  Information  i^  given  in  the  Census  reports  to  the 
effect  that  about  half  of  the  British-born  in  India  in  1931 
were  army  personnel  and  of  the  total  of  100,000  about 
13,000  were  Scottish-born.  There  were  about  four  times 
as  many  men  as  women  among  the  British-born.  The  great 
majority  of  the  men  were  in  the  age  group  20-30,  while 
the  women  were  more  evenly  spread  among  all  age  groups. 
This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  women 
were  attached  to  civilians. 

The  Scot  has  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Mission  field, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  engineers,  doctors  and  tea  and 
rubber  planters  in  the  East  are  from  Scotland. 

Among  the  rubber  planters  in  Malaya  one  finds  many 
Scots  from  the  Highlands,  while  from  the  Dundee  district 
many  migrants  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
jute  industry  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

Scottish  Churches  have  always  been  greatly  interested 
in  Missionary  work,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  sent 
large  numbers  of  missionaries — medical  and  clerical — to 
India,  to  China,  and  to  other  far  eastern  countries.  While 
in  relation  to  the  immense  population  of  Asia  the  number 
of  Scottish  people  who  take  up  their  abode  in  the  East  is 
relatively  small,  their  influence  far  transcends  the  mere 
number  of  Scots  men  and  women  who  carry  healing, 
enlightenment  and  skill  to  the  countless  millions  of  Asia. 

While  conditions  in  the  Far  East  may  slow  down  the 
migration  of  Scots  to  Asia,  this  flow  has  not  entirely  ceased. 
In  1949  over  1.500  people  from  Scotland  took  up  perma¬ 
nent  residence  in  eastern  countries,  and  last  year  the  num¬ 
ber  was  only  slightly  less.  India.  Malaya,  and  Ceylon 
attracted  the  majority  of  the  migrants,  but  China,  Burma, 
and  even  Japan  received  a  considerable  number  of  Scots. 
While  the  majority  of  males  who  left  Scotland  were  under 
30  years  of  age.  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  women 
apnear  to  have  been  over  that  age.  The  industrial  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  men  indicates  that  the  largest  individual 
group  related  to  “Commerce,  Finance  and  Insurance,’’ 
while  among  women  the  majority  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  wives  of  the  male  settlers. 

Scotland  is  pxorer  by  having  lost  many  of  her  highly 
skilled  sons  and  daughters  who  have  left  their  native  shores 
to  endeavour  to  help  in  the  development  of  other  lands. 
Yet.  while  Scots  at  home  regret  that  Gotland  cannot  absorb 
her  p)opulation  into  her  own  industrial  and  economic  fabric, 
they  are  proud  of  the  place  which  Scotsmen  and  Scots¬ 
women  have  taken  in  promoting  prosperity  in  lands  beyond 

the  Seas. 
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The  trade  between  Glasgow  and  Asia  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion,  dating  back  to  the  time  when  Glasgow’s  mercantile 
houses  were  opposing  the  exclusive  trading  rights  in  the 
Eastern  markets,  which  the  East  India  Company  had  en- 
joyed.  As  soon  as  Parliament  refused  the  renewal  of  these 
exclusive  rights,  the  Glasgow  firm  of  James  Finlay  and  Co., 
sent  a  ship  from  the  Clyde  to  Bombay,  and  established 
direct  trading  connections  between  Glasgow  and  India. 

The  same  firm  pioneered  the  trade  between  Glasgow  and 
China,  by  chartering  a  ship  from  the  Clyde  to  China.  At 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Glasgow  acquired  “  an 
astonishing  position  in  the  Eastern  and  China  trade,  and  ik-.. 
there  was  a  time  when  tea  came  into  the  Clyde  by  cargoes, 
and  the  London  mail  came  down  crammed  with  tea  buyers 
from  Mincing  Lane  to  Connal’s  sales.”  (C.  A.  Oakley. 

The  Second  City.)  The  Clyde  shipbuilding  industry  has  v 

contributed  to  the  establishment  of  Glasgow’s  position  as  ceorve 

a  world  shipping  centre,  while  the  diversified  export 

industries  of  the  area  provide  the  cargoes  for  the  two-way  Trust,  a  voluntary  bod 
traffic  between  the  Clyde  and  Asia.  merchants,  local  author! 

The  Port  of  Glasgow,  from  the  smallest  of  beginnings,  development.  It  is  not  i 
with  1 8  miles  of  a  river  approach  which  not  so  very  long  its  way.  The  aim  of  the  i 
ago  was  not  navigable  for  the  smallest  craft,  has  broome  trading  needs,  and  to  kee 
a  world  port  with  over  12  miles  of  quays  and  with  facilities  demands,  bearing  always 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  ships.  given  at  reasonable  charj 

The  Port  is  administered  by  the  Clyde  Navigation  charges  come  well  out  of 
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Hong  Kong  Report 

WHILE  Hong  Kong’s  position  as  an  international 
trading  centre  and  entrepot  remains  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  economy  of  South-East  Asia,  the  post-war 
development  of  Hong  Kong’s  industry  has  made  the  Crown 
Colony  a  remarkable  industrial  centre  as  well.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  claim  that  Hong  Kong’s  products  are  now 
finding  their  way  to  most  countries  of  the  world.  Its 
industries  are  wery  diversified.  In  addition  to  the  products 

of  various  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  the  exports  of 
enamel  ware,  rubber  footwear,  electric  torches,  flasks  and 
ginger  play  a  substantial  part  in  the  Colony’s  economy. 
This  development  made  Hong  Kong  dependent  on  the 
import  of  raw  materials  and  machinery  required  by  these 
industries.  There  are  at  present  more  than  200,000 
spindles,  4,000  power  looms,  and  a  great  number  of  hand 
looms,  as  well  as  knitwear  machinery  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  and  cottage  industries  of  the  Colony. 

For  this  reason  an  analysis  of  Hong  Kong’s  imports 
must  consider  not  only  the  importing  of  goods  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  population  of  Hong  Kong  and  for  re¬ 
export  purposes,  but  also  the  requirements  of  Hong  Kong 
industry.  Every  limitation  of  export  licences  for  these 
goods  by  export  countries  threatens  the  Colony’s  industry. 
The  latest  liberalisation  of  U.S.  licencing  practice  towards 
Hong  Kong,  including  the  permission  of  U.S.  exports  of 


black  plates  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  Hong 
Kong  business  community. 

Hong  Kong’s  trade  with  Japan  shows  a  considerable 
increase  this  year.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  the  Colony’s  exports  to  Japan  reached  the  value  of 
H.K.S  163  million  as  against  H.K.S  69  million  during  the 
corresponding  i^eriod  of  the  last  year.  Hong  Kong’s  im¬ 
ports  from  Japan  show  an  even  greater  increase,  namely 
from  H.K.S  50  million  to  H.K.S  247  million  during  the 
same  period. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  Hong  Kong’s 

imports  from  Jhe  U.K.  amounted  to  H.K.S  399  million, 
from  Malaya  H.K.S  354  million,  and  from  Pakistan 
H.K.S  120  million,  as  against  H.K.S  277  million. 
H.K.S  82  million,  and  H.K.S  56  million  respectively, 
during  the  same  period  of  1950. 

Commerce  and  Industry  in  Edinburgh 

In  this  Directors’  Report,  the  Edinburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers  describes  the  various 
activities  of  the  Chamber  which,  since  1949  has  had  an 
Export  Group  (Chairman:  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  C.A.,  J.P.; 
Vice-Chairman:  Baron  Georges  Marchand,  F.I.L.;  Secre¬ 
tary:  Mr.  William  V.  Stevens,  B.Com.,  J.P.).  The  publi¬ 
cation  contains  aKso  a  classified  list  of  members,  and  is 
thus  of  value  for  firms  interested  in  developing  their  trade 
with  firms  in  the  Edinburgh  area. 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has  been 
known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spiees,  and  merchants 
from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried  these  wares  to 
distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  chief  exports  are  tea,  rubber  and  coco¬ 
nut  products.  The  Dominion  of  Ceylon,  with  a  progressive 
Government  in  -power,  welcomes  trade  relations  with 
merchants  abroad. 

If  you  are  interesfed  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel,  the 
London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Oylon  at  4-6-8  Ludgate 
Mill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to  as.sist  you. 

BANK  OF  CEYLON 


HeW  Office  at  Colpmlie 


Niae  BmdiM  m  Cc^Im 


JARDINE,  NATHESOX ..  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Incoqmrated  in  Hong  Kong) 


TRADER 

IN  THE 


London  Correspondents: 

MATHESON  &  Co,,  Limited, 
3,  Lombard  Street,  E.C,3. 
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INSURANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST  (II) 

By  L.  Delgado 


ON  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Chinese  are 
insurance  conscious,  but,  as  we  have  observed,  in  a 
society  in  which  corruption  is  rife.  The  contrary  is  true 
so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned;  here  there  is  a  high  standard 
of  morality,  but  the  people  are  not  insurance-minded.  The 
Japanese  are  a  maritime  nation  and  before  the  edict  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  leave  the  country,  they  had  extended  their 
voyages  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eastern  seas.  We 
know  that  they  visited  China,  Siam,  and  India;  indeed  at 
one  tjme  there  existed  a  Japanese  settlement  at  Goa.  It 
is  also  known  that  vessels  sailed  from  Japan  to  the  western 
coast  of  Mexico,  while  the  Mongol  invasion  in  1281  is  well 
known.  In  the  16th  century,  Europeans  approached  the 
shores  of  Japan.  As  early  as  1542  Portuguese  trading 
vessels  began  to  visit  the  Empire,  and  a  system  of  trade  by 
means  of  barter  was  carried  on.  From  that  time  commer¬ 
cial  relations  continued  until  the  Portuguese  were  expelled 
from  the  country  in  1639.  Then  came  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  followed  by  the  Dutch. 

But  the  Japanese  never  took  kindly  to  foreign  intru¬ 
sion,  and  viewed  with  apprehension  the  possible  reper¬ 
cussions  of  foreign  ways  on  their  way  of  life.  They 
therefore  shut  themselves  off  within  their  island  fortress 
and  refused  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter,  or  their  nationals 
to  leave.  There  is  an  interesting  parallel  here  with  the 
Russia  of  today.  But  in  1854,  Commodore  Perry,  of  the 
U;S.  Navy,  appeared  off  Tokyo  in  a  gunboat  and  forced 
the  Japanese  to  sign  a  quasi-treaty,  which  resulted  in  the 
opening  up  of  Japan  to  foreign  trade. 

The  author  has  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to 
Japanese  insurance  before  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century.  By  1815  the  means  of  marine  transport  were 
greatly  improved  in  Japan;-  not  only  did  freights  become 
cheaper,  but  the  goods  themselves  were  less  liable  to 
damage.  A  certain  Sanyemon  Shimaya,  one  of  the  courier 
tonyas,  took  the  initiative  in  utilising  the  new  shipping 
facilities,  and  introduced  the  principle  of  insurance.  He 
accepted  shipment  paying  an  agreed  sum  in  advance,  and 
all  responsibility.  If  the  goods  were  lost,  the  shippers 
retained  the  amount  advanced.  If  the  goods  arrived  safely 
at  their  destination,  they  were  paid  the  balance.  The  trade 
involved  was  not  large  by  modern  standards  (saffron  was 
the  principal  commodity),  but  it  provides  the  first  reference 
that  we  find  to  any  system  of  insurance  in  that  country. 

The  organisation  was  elaborated  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Bunsei  (1825)  when  the  guild  of  merchants  (the  Sumi- 
yoshi)  became  limited  to  30  members.  In  the  case  of  a 
marine  disaster,  the  loss  was  averaged  among  the  remain¬ 
ing  29  members.  A  premium  was  charged  for  each  pack¬ 
age,  representatives  went  to  the  scene  of  the  loss;  a  report 
was  submitted,  and  invoices  were  called  for — in  short,  the 
modern  method  had  been  evolved. 

Japan,  as  we  know,  is  subject  to  severe  earthquakes, 
and  great  damage  is  done.  These  natural  disasters  seize 
the  popular  imagination,  and  the  damage  caused  is  often 
exaggerated.  By  the  cold  light  of  statistics  we  find  that 
the  damage  is  reduced  to  insurable  proportions.  For 


instance,  in  the  19th  century  there  was  an  earthquake  on 
the  average  every  five  years — and  one  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude  every  20  years  or  so.  If  we  allow  one  great  earth¬ 
quake  every  10  years — an  assumption  which  is  exaggerated 
—this  means  an  average  of  2,000  houses  a  year  destroyed 
in  Tokyo.  And  similarly  with  the  damage  caused  by 
storms  and  typhoons,  say  500  houses  a  year  in  the  whole 
of  Japan,  and  from  floods  and  high  tides  (some  following 
earthquakes),  which  cause  the  destruction  of  some  2,0W 
houses  a  year. 

In  the  19th  century  the  damage  to  property  in  Japan  by 
fire  was  16  times  that  in  France,  7  times  that  in  Germany, 
and  4  times  that  in  Norway.  In  France  the  houses  are 
largely  built  of  stone:  in  Germany  and  Norway,  specially 
in  the  country  districts,  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
wood. 

Fire  risks  have  been  considerably  reduced  in  Japan 
during  the  course  of  the  20th  century,  and  damage  from 
this  cause,  even  in  times  of  slump,  is  no  more  than  in  other 
countries.  A.  W.  Lennox  Robertson,  in  an  address  to  the 
Chartered  insurance  Institute  in  1931  gave  three  reasons 
for  this.  Avoidance  of  fire  is  ingrained  with  the  Japanese. 
In  the  past,  decapitation  was  the  penalty  for  the  occupier 
of  a  house  where  a  fire  started.  Even  today,  the  house¬ 
holder  has  to  pay  a  fine,  although  the  fire  may  have  been 
purely  accidental.  Secondly,  Japan  has  ample  water  power, 
with  tlie  result  that  electric  light  is  universal,  even  in  isolated 
cottages.  The  third  reason  given  for  the  moderate  fire 
wastage  is  that  houses  are  small,  with  few  rooms  and  little 
furniture.  The  .-fire  brigades  of  today  are  very  efficient. 

The  Japanese  have  become  more  insurance  conscious, 
but  they  still  do  not  insure  to  the  same  extent  as  we  do. 
General  risks  (shops  and  dwelling  houses)  are  the  most 
steady  and  profitable  class;  industrial  risks  show  the 
heaviest  loss  rates  and  probably  show  little  profit. 

The  greatest  damage  in  bad  earthquakes  is  not  due  to 
the  direct  effect,  but  to  the  incidental  cause  of  fire. 
Fire  insurance  rates  and  conditions  are  governed  by  the 
Joint  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Japan,  whose  Executive 
Committee  before  the  war  consisted  of  16  members,  of 
whom  8  were  Japanese  and  8  foreigners.  Tariff  rates  were 
being  reduced  steadily  in  the  years  between  the  two  wars, 
but  partly  because  the  business  was  so  profitable  that  it 
attracted  newcomers  to  the  business,  the  tariff  was  not 
observed  as  well  as  it  might  have  been. 

English  companies  were  the  pioneers  of  fire,  marine 
and  motor-car  insurance  in  Japan.  Shortly  before  the  war 
there  were  46  Japanese  tariff  fire  companies  (12  of  whom 
were  engaged  mainly  in  re-insurance)  and  five  Japanese 
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non-tariff  companies.  Only  six  companies  existed  in  1900. 
There  were,  before  the  war,  26  foreign  companies.  Of 
these.  22  were  English,  two  American,  one  French,  and  one 
Dutch,  and  all  were  tariff  members.  The  Japanese  are 
intensely  nationalistic  and  direct  business  was  tending  more 
and  more  to  Japanese  offices;  the  foreign  companies  were 
steadily  losing  ground  before  the  war,  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  will  assume  their  old  importance  when  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed.  A  Japanese  importer  often  stipulates  that 
the  goods  should  be  carried  in  a  Japanese  vessel  and  in¬ 
sured  with  a  Japanese  company. 

Japanese 'companies  operate  through  Head  OflBces, 
branches,  agents,  and  canvassers.  Agents  are  remunerated 
by  a  commission,  while  canvassers  are  salaried  and  corres¬ 
pond  largely  to  our  inspectors.  A  few  of  the  forei^ 
companies  had  branches  in  Japan  before  the  war,  but  in 
the  main  the  bulk  of  their  business  was  obtained  through 
agents.  There  were  two  classes  of  agents — ordinary 
agents,  whose  remuneration  was  limited  by  tariff  to  15  per 
cent.,  and  chief  agents,  limited  to  five  per  company,  whose 
commission  was  unlimited  and  was  generally  over  20  per 
cent. 

Normally,  there  are  no  long-term  fire  policies  in  Japan, 
the  usual  period  being  one  year.  Loss  settlements  usually 
resulted  in  a  compromise — normally  a  figure  halfway 
between  the  one  claimed  and  the  one  offered. 

Life  insurance  is  transacted  by  the  Japanese  Post 
Office.  There  were  40  Japanese  Life  Companies  before  the 
war.  and  two  Canadian  offices  transacting  this  type  of 
business.  No  English  life  offices  were  established  in  Japan. 
This  business  in  Japan  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  as  long-lived  as  the  English  and  it  follows 
that  rates  must  be  higher  than  here.  No  company  is 
allowed  to  transact  life  insurance  in  addition  to  other 
classes. 

Marine  insurance  was  transacted  by  35  Japanese  com¬ 
panies  and  15  foreign  companies,  all  of  whom  transacted 
fire  busines  also.  Motor-car  insurance  was  written  by  one 
Japanese  company  and  by  one  English  company,  both  of 
whom  did  fire  business. 

The  post-war  insurance  business  in  Japan  has  suffered 
considerable  change,  though  not  of  techniaue  or  of  struc¬ 
ture,  but  rather  in  the  fortunes  of  individual  concerns.  Of 
the  20  companies  that  operated  in  1950,  only  five  existed 
before  the  first  world  war.  Thirteen  were  formed  in  1948 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  old  pre-war  companies  and  one 
entirely  new  company  was  established.  The  total  assets  of 
all  these  companies  amounted  to  a  little  over  Yen  240  m. 
at  the  31st  March.  1950  (about  £24  m.)  Life  funds  stood  at 
Yen  2U  m.  at  the  same  date,  while  the  premium  was 
Yen  15.8  m.  The  allied  occupation  authorities  allowed 
Japanese  insurance  companies  in  1950  to  issue  cargo  poli¬ 
cies  in  approved  foreign  currencies,  while  from  the  1st  April 
of  the  same  year  foreign  companies  were  permitted  to  cover 
part  of  risks  hitherto  reserved  for  native  companies.  The 
economic  difficulties  of  the  country  and  heavy  taxation 
found  their  reflection  in  reduced  premium  incomes  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  years  As  industries  develop-— as  they 
are  doing—  -and  trade  expands,  insurance  business  in  Japan 
should  make  great  strides,  though  how  far  British  com¬ 
panies  can  co-operate  is  a  question  that  depends  largely 
on  the  growth  of  nationalism  in  the  country. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Fibres,  Timber,  Cotton,  Cigars, 
Cigarettes,  Matches 


GUTHRIE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

.  BAST  INDLA  AND 
GENERAL  MERCHANTS  &  AGEN  IS 
52/54;  Gracechubch  St.,  London,  E.C.3 
Tel.  Mansion  House  1301. 
Telegrams .  "Guthrie,  Phene,  London," 
Head  Office  :  Singapore, 


THE  ELECTRIC  METER  CO. 
Castor  Road,  Brixham,  England 

Export  enquiries  welcomed  for 
reconditioned  electric  meters, 
immediate  delivery,  low  prices 


The  Gateway  to 

Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can 
all  commercial  banking  focilities  needed  for  trade  ' 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  spt 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head 
and  branches. 

A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank's  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 

UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office :  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 


Printed  for  EASTERN  WORLD  LTD.  by  THE  CENTRE  PRESS,  Undon. 
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Why  Hercules 

the  finest  cycle  in 
South-East  Asia 


No  matter  where  Hercules  bicycles  go,  they  are  the  most 
suitable  for  local  conditions.  This  is  because  Hercules  experts 
and  technicians  are  constantly  studying,  as  they  have  for 
years,  the  special  cycling  needs  of  every  country.  In  the  great 
Development  Departments  of  the  Hercules  Factories,  scien¬ 
tific  research  is  embodied  in  superb  new  Hercules  models.  j 
Latest  designs,  finest  quality  materials  and  matchless  crafts-  | 
manship,  have  made  Hercules  the  world’s  favotirite  bicycle. 

HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS :  Bortderized  stul  prevents  rust  — 

High-lustre  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful  finish  —  Safest- 
ever  brakes — Comfortable  safUile — Super  fittings  available,  such  as 
Hercules  3-Speed  Hub  and  Synchro-Switch  Handlebar  Gear  Control. 

Hercules 

THE  HERCULES  CYCLE  R  MOTOR  CO.  LTD..  BIRMINGHAM.  ENGLAND 
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veins,  are  mined  in  the  North  of 
England,  Germany,  Canada  and  United 
States.  Witherite  is  far  less  common. 
The  most  famous  witherite  mine  in 
the  world  is  at  Hexham  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  workable  quantities  are  a^so 
found  in  Durham.  Compounds  of 
barium  are  important  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  glass,  oilcloth,  linoleum  and 
in  oil  well  drilling.  Barium  metal  itself 
is  used  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
gas  from  radio  valves  and  television 
tubes. 

I.C.I.  uses  barium  sulphate 
I  \  in  the  manufacture  of  paint, 

and  barium  nitrate  in  certain 
kinds  of  industrial 
^  explosives. 


pA  TIENTS  may  associate  barium  with 
the  unpalatable  meals  which  they  are 
given  before  an  X-ray  examination,  but  it 
is  barium  sulphate  which  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  not  the  soft  silvery-white 
barium  metal.  Barium  is  found  in  nature 
in  the  form  of  barytes  (barium  sulphate) 
and  witherite  (barium  carbonate);  it  is 
never  found  free  since  the  metal  readily 
reacts  with  air  and  moisture.  It  was  first 
recognised  as  an  element  by  Scheele,  a 
Swedish  chemist,  in  1774.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  heavy,  because  all 
barium  compounds  are  much  f  | 
heavier  than  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  Barytes  deposits, 
often  found  in  lead  and  zinc 


